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I YOu are one of those still waiting for a Parker “51”, 

you will be cheered by this: there’ll be more 51’s! 

The day is coming when you will hold a new “51” in 
your hand. Then you will see how its protected Osmirid- 
ium tip starts writing instantly ... glides across the paper 
with magic silence and smoothness. 

You'll discover something more. You'll see how the 
“51” writes dry with wet ink! For only the Parker “51” 
has the design and construction which permit satisfactory 
use of Parker “51” Ink, world’s fastest drying ink. Of 
course this pen can also use ordinary ink, if you wish. 


PARKER — 
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THERELL BE MORE 


PARKER 5SI's 


Yes, there’ll be more 51’s . . . so place a reservation 
order with your Parker dealer now. But no matter how 
great the demand, Parker 51’s will not be hurriedly mass- 
produced. Only precision craftsmanship . . . the same 
craftsmanship that has produced Parker-made matériel of 
war ... can create this “most wanted”’ pen. 

Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray, Cordovan 
Brown. $12.50; $15.00. Pencils, $5.00 ; $7.50. Sets, $17.0 
to $80.00. Parker Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS...HOLD THOSE YOU BUY! 





Copr. 1945 by The Parker PenCompany 
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You won’t worry — when it's Koroseal 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


i youngsters muddy-up the seats 
of your new car—if seats are 
made of Koroseal you can wash them 
clean-as-new in a moment. 


Before the war, Koroseal was used 
principally as a coating on fabrics for 
atticles such as shower curtains be- 
Cause it is permanently waterproof. 
Now, it is being made into scores of 
ne’; products that have never been 
secn before. 


Because it is proof against most 


acids and stains, and can be washed as 
Kereceal— Reg. T.M. 


easily as glass, Koroseal makes better 
baby pants, wall coverings, food pack- 
ages, and scuffproof automobile uphol- 
stery, linings and convertible tops. 


Koroseal resists sun and air for years, 
too, so it can be used for awnings, 
beach chairs and umbrellas, tents and 
camping equipment of: many kinds. 

Koroseal can be made soft and pli- 
able or bone-hard, in any color, in any 
thickness. It does not grow stiff with 
age, and literally “wears like iron.” 
Traveling bags of Koroseal are prac- 


tically scuffproof, handbags can be 
washed, outdoor upholstery can be left 


‘ out in the rain, bathing suits stay neat 


and attractive because Koroseal can- 
not absorb water. 

Some Koroseal articles are already 
in the stores again, and more will be 
soon—every one labeled with this 
name, because only B.F.Goodrich 
makes Koroseal. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Obio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER an“ SYNTHETIC nodal 








How MEAT helps restore 
our convalescent fighters 











Meat for a Man for a Week 


Who deserves more of everything than the 
convalescent fighter—whether he serves in the 
air, on the ground or on the high seas? 


Here is a typical week’s supply of meat as 


Meat 


3.times a day— 
Week's assortment: 

Sresh pork, beef, lamb, 
ham, bacon, liver, 
frankfurters and cold cuts. 


PHOTOS BY PFC. J. M. CONRAD, SAD, AAF, POG 





While receiving heat therapy, Pfc. Delbert 
Scott, Dover, Delaware, moves in on a lunch 
built around country fried steak and gravy. 

' A protein-rich diet (which calls for a lot of 
meat) helps speed recovery from injuries— 
and can’t we be thankful that these men 
are getting it! 





Lieut. Lucinda E. Hughes, Chief Dietitian, 
and Lieut. E. J. Scheaffer, Chief Mess 
Officer, AAF Convalescent Hospital, San 
Antonio, check the day’s meat supply at 
the PDC Coolers. It’s up to them to plan 
three meat meals g day for 2500 patients. 





served to patients at the AAF San Antonio 
Convalescent Hospital—one of 12 such 
hospitals maintained in the United States by 
the Army Air Forces. Our sick and wounded in 
all branches of the service are being helped 
back to health with “‘high protein” diets, 








Convalescent muscles need retraining 


through normal exercise as well as re- 
building through such foods as protein- 
rich meat. That’s why these Air Force 
returnees get opportunities for their 
favorite sports as well as for their fa- 
vorite foods. 


Our men in convalescent hospitals 
are being rebuilt to health with a 
speed never before known in war. 
An excellent example of this is the 
farsighted program of the Person- 
nel Distribution Command of the 
Army Air Forces, headed by Major 
General Ralph Royce. 

One of the ways in which the re- 
covery of these men is hastened is 
by feeding them generous quan- 
tities of meat three times a day. 
This is not just to spur their ap- 
petites, but to put into their bodies 
the protein substances (amino 
acids) which they have lost. 





Three hours every day are required of 
each convalescent for congenial activity. 
The purpose is to provide interesting ac- 
tivity for mind and muscle—to make 
men just tired enough for restful sleep.. 
Sergeant Edward M. Rose, Seminole, 
Oklahoma, is shown modeling in clay. 


When the body loses protein ex- 
cessively (as in wounds, severe 
burns and infections) or when the 
diet is lacking in protein (as with 
starved prisoners) the body lit- 
erally ‘‘eats itself.’’ 

~ Meat has the right kind of pro- 
tein to make up these losses. It 
contains all ten of the essential 
amino acids needed to maintain 
and rebuild the body. 

This emphasizes anew the right- 
ness of our age-old liking for meat. 
This Seal means that all nutri- 
tional statements made in this ad- 
vertisement are acceptable to the 
agree F Foods and Nutrition 


the American Medical 
p Mate es 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE « Headquarters, Chicago... Members throughout the U. S. 
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A bout the first thing a returning service man wants to 
do is to talk to Mom or Dad—the wife or sweetheart— 
or the baby! Then the rush is on Long Distance — and 
it’s an extra big rush right now. 


We are putting in new circuits faster than we ever did 
before, but we cannot meet the peak of the returning 
soldiers’ and sailors’ calls. So please do everything you 
can to keep Long Distance lines clear for service men. 


LISTEN TO "*THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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When Yankee merchants in the 1840’s sold cargoes of New England winter ice in India, they began a profitable era 
for American ships like Frederic Tudor’s ‘‘Black Swan,” carrying this perishable product around the Horn. ‘‘ The 
sweltering inhabitants of Bombay and Calcutta now drink at my well,” wrote Thoreau from his cabin on Walden Pond. 


IKE American merchants who 
L pioneered in marketing ice in 
India, other businessmen with 1945 
ingenuity send modern products to 
this vast market of 400,000,000. The 
National City Bank of New York 
has helped pave the way for them. 
For more than forty years and 
through two world wars, an organ- 
ization has been developed—with 
present active branch banks in 
Calcutta and Bombay—to.- 
assist importers and exporters 
to expand trade. 

All branches in this World- 
wide Banking System, includ- 
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ing those in India, are staffed with 
specialists who' have spent many 
years in their respective countries, 
some a lifetime. They are familiar 
with local customs of industry and 
commerce. They understand, and 
have already solved for others, the 
problems Americans meet. They 
can help you. 

National City is the oldest U.S. 
bank in world commerce. If you 
trade in India or any place in 
the wor]d, ask our officers at 
Head Office or Branches in 
New York about our credit 
and trade information service. 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York -« 


65 Branches in Greater New York 


oti tie irl Wide: 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporat 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS. BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 

Buenos Aires 
Flores 

Plaza Once 
Rosario 


BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Pernambuco 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 


CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 


CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
Barranquilla 

- Medellin 


CUBA 

Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 





ENGLAND 
London 
117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


MEXICO 
Mexico City 


PERU 
Lima. 


PHILIPPINE IS. 
Manila 


PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 


REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 


URUGUAY 
Montevideo 


VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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Now ... Back to Earth again 
as a Housewife’s Helper 


Wen the war broke out, automatic control as a time and labor 
saver for housewives was just beginning to come into its own. 


Foremost among controls was the Mallory timer switch that gave 


the modern washing machine its automatic heart—a_ precision 


switch that made the washing machine a smart helper in the home. 


War production drafted the washing 


machine and all its parts. The Mallory 
timer switch joined up with the bomb- 
er fleet—at least, its blood brother 
became the automatic control of the 
Intervalometer, a hitherto secret de- 
vice which gave the bombardier com- 
plete command of the way in which 
his bombs were dropped. Over the 
target area, the Intervalometer en- 
abled the bombardier to time precisely 
the release of bombs in salvo, in strings 
or one at a time. With the help of the 
Intervalometer, he was able to adjust 
his timing with -uncanny precision. 


The Mallory timer switch was the 
progenitor’ of the Intervalometer. 
The experience gained with precision 
switches for household appliance con- 
trols made possible the quick develop- 
ment of a vital military weapon. Now, 
the timer switch, improved by mili- 
tary lessons, is ready for better and — 
even more varied jobs with post-war 
home appliances—not only in laundry 
equipment, but in dish washers, 
ranges and other apparatus that prom- 
ise to lighten the housewife’s days. 


The Mallory precision timer switch is just one example of how Mallory metal- 
lurgical and electronic parts have been adapted to war service and, having 
gained from war experience, have returned to civilian uses to pioneer fur- 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., 


ther gains in automatic control for industrial and household purposes. 


inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 











D FOR 1T— Papyrus. But paper, 
cry from their slow, laborioy 
fay, over 17 million tons a year—more than 259 































block long machines—to tunes called by “Air at Work’, 
Here's the how of it:— 

Paper starts with big logs that must first be debarked and 
whittled down to three or four ‘inch chips. “Air at Work" 
then takes over to carry bark and sawdust to furnace fires, 
and convey the clean chips to digesters. AIR is on guard 
here—to drive away noxious fumes—and again while th 
mixture is screened, washed, bleached and “beaten” into a 
soft, fluid slurry. This is dried (another job for “Air a 
Work”)—or piped direct to the “Wet End” of the paper 
: machine. 

Here the paper begins to take form on an endless belt of 
wire mesh. As water drains out, the fibres are spread and 
shaken into close formation. This wet ribbon—now up to% 
feet wide—parades between steam heated and felt covered 
rollers where “Air at Work” must again carry off the las 
vestige of moisture created in the room. After calendering 
to obtain the desired surface, paper is ready for the printer- 
where Sturtevant Air Conditioning is probably on the job to 
assure proper “register” and uniform presswork. Figuring 
this as an average issue, to bring this 4 ounce magazin 
from forest to fireside calls for approximately 21 pounds 
of Engineered Air 

















“Air at Work” has over 20 different 
jobs to do at various stages of paper- 
making, and delivers—for every ton of 
paper—an average of 170 tons of air! 





ROLL-CALL OF PRODUCTS, in which “Air at Work’ con- “life 


tributes to quantity, quality and economy is practically stru 
endless. For, wherever ventilating, heating, air condition as 
ing, dust and fume control or better combustion are vital tho: 


to manufacturing processes—there you find Sturtevant 
Engineered Air. This. production tool probably offers 
valuable possibilities for your postwar plans. — 


B. F, STURTEVANT COMPANY Pacifi 
inns Division of Westinghouse Electric . a 
. HYDE PARK, BOSTON ‘36, MASS. . 











A big hunk of mountain was on the 
loose at Grand Coulee Dam. 


All the king’s horses and all Uncle 
Sam’s power shovels couldn’t hold it 
back. A fatal moment in the building 
of the biggest dam in history was in 
the cards until . . . 


. . . the engineers did an amazing 
“deep-freeze” job. 
Sinking ‘six miles of brine-carrying 
pipe into the devouring landslide they 
froze the earth solid. 
And stopped a runaway 
mountain. 


|? Those pipelines saved 

V/ Grand Coulee Dam from 

disaster. They were a 

“life line” for one of the most gigantic 
Structures man ever conceived. 


“Life lines” equally as vital are 
those made of Bundyweld Tubing. 












artevant 
y offers 
BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
ANY Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. | Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co. 
es 3100 19th St... 1 Admiral Ave. 3333 W. 47th Place 112 S. 16th St. 
5S. San Francisco 10, Calif, Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y.- Chicago 32, Illinois _— Phila. 2, Pa. 





Cars couldn’t go without “life lines” 
~~ eee, Of fuel-carrying tubing. 
Refrigerators couldn’t 

chill without the coils that 

carry the refrigerants. 


Modern ‘products of all 
types, from kitchen stoves to farm 
tractors, rely on famous Bundyweld for 
successful transmission of fuel, lubri- 
cants and hydraulic fluids. 


JUST BETWEEN YOU AND US 





(and the gatepost) the big reason for . 


Bundy’s outstanding leadership in the 
field is its unusual manufacture. It is 


BUNDY 










3628 E. Marginal Way 


They stopped a runaway mountain. 


a solid, double walled steel tube, cop- 

per-brazed throughout and copper- 

coated inside and out. Very easily fab- 

ricated, it is free from scale and closely 
held to demensions. 


It is the outstanding 
improvement in tubing of 
the last century. 


Give your product the 
benefit of this famous tubing. Let 
Bundy Research and Engineering De- 
partments show you how it meets your 
tubing needs. Bundy Tubing Co., 
Detroit 13. 


TUBING | 
" — ee 
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Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 
861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Eagle Metals Co. 


Seattle 4, Wash. 


Pretty soft when you're typing 


With smooth “Easy-Touch”... 
An Underwood feature 


That helps you so much, 


A thrill for your fingers; 
The keyboard is grand. 

Such effortless typing... 
No strain on your hand. 


Copyright 2945, Underwood Corporation 


You work under pressure 
With speed and with ease. 


Your letters look better; 


_They’re letters that please. 


You feel “like a million”, 
And throughout each ‘day, 
You’re glad you’ve discovered 
The Underwood Way! 






There’s a picture of you in every 
letter she writes. 

Is that picture clean-cut and appeal- 
ing? Are the type impressions sharp 
... or are they blurred, some light; 
others dark? " 

Is the spacing between characters 
uniform . ...or is it uneven with 
crowding of characters? Are the capi- 
tal and small letters exactly on the 
writing line . . . or are some above 
and others below? 

If your letters do not please you... 
don’t blame your secretary. It’s prob- 
ably her machine. She can make them 
look good . . . with an Underwood! 











Ll 


~ 


Underwood Corporation, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


ex : : 
.. TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD! 
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--.and it looks as if the hungry gentle- 
man above just can’t digest that funda- 
mental fact. 


But, the fact that ‘nothing rolls like a ball’ 
has been digested by machine designers. The 
simplicity of the ball bearing—which carries 
the loads on free-rolling, tough steel balls — 
is the answer to many a 64-Méillion Dollar 
«uestion. 


\ Higher speeds, heavier load capacities, greater 





There is more for you in New 
Y. Departure Ball Bearings than 
steel and precision. Advanced 
engineering and a desire to @ 


DI serve are tangible plus valves. 


Notting Rolla Like a Ball «+. 








rigidity —in literally millions of applications— 


. conclusively demonstrate the unique fitness of 


New Departure Ball Bearings for the new 
scheme of things mechanical. 


We believe no other bearing has as many ad- 
vantages as the ball bearing. Partic- 
ularly the ball bearing backed by 
the technical skill, long experience 
and meticulous manufacturing 


methods of New Departure. 


EW DEPARTURE - DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « BRISTOL CONN « Branches in DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES and Other Principal Cities 








O find the answer to this question, you will do well to look 
into the new National Industrial Payroll and Cost 
_Accounting System. 
It is simplified, yet complete. It can be quickly adapted to 
any one of the thousands of systems now used to handle payroll 
and cost accounting. 


Whatever the size or riature of your business, there is every 
chance that this National system will save you time and money 
in the following ways: 


1. it will enable you to get your payroll out faster. 


2. will provide complete and accurate information on 
your distribution of material and labor costs. 


3. ft will save you time. 
4. it will free needed clerical help for other duties. 


These are strong promises. Each one can be backed up. 
National’s staff of accounting specialists developed this new 
system after months of study of existing methods—their 
strengths and weaknesses. 


Full information on this system is available to your firm 
without obligation. All we ask is a chance to show you what it 
can save you in time and money. 


Call your local National representative or write The National 


Cash Register. Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. - 
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Tue big day when you 
S finally get this beautiful 





button from Uncle Sam ___ it from all over.the world, from every Aare 
will come sooner or later,‘and when _ fighting front. HERE’S © vor 
it does, you want to know the answers Now that the job is done, they read — 
to many questions. it all the more eagerly while they are: © WHAT'S tee ir 


You want the “ungarbled word,” 
in easy-to-read form, on the G. I. Bill 


“Information for Veterans,” during 


the past: year. They have asked for 


“sweating out” the wait for their return 
home. If you area parent, wife or rela- 






IN ITs r 








a of Rights, your National Service Life _tive of a soon-to-be veteran, we shall Ss 
bale Insurance, how the job situation stacks be happy to provide a booklet for you nasal 
up, and a lot more. to forward. If you are an officer who : 
irm That is, you want all this dope would like a supply for his unit, just 
at it if you’re like the several hundred _hame the quantity. Highlights of the "G. |. Bill of Rights"— 
thousand other servicemen who've Address us at 501 Boylston St., pose ” —— eet atenesion,: aah 
we ; already been sent our little booklet, Boston 17, Mass, We'll do the rest, inn 00 Inne, homefite. ote, 


New w England Mutual 











George Willard Smith, President - A pincios in Platpel Citta eee te Coast 
- The First Mutual Life insurance Company Chartered in “America —1835 


Your National Service Life Insurance— 
How to keep it in force, how to reinstate, - 
and convert, with rates. 

The word on— Mustering-out pay, pension 
privileges, hospitalization, vocational train- 
ing, Federal income tax, etc. 

What kind of a post-war job?—Earning a 
living in America and where you fit in 
the picture. 





THAT BLEW THE 
WORLD APART! 


JUST A TEAPOT ... yet the secret that it held completely revolutionized 
an era! For, its secret was the POWER of STEAM. With it and his 
steam engine, James Watt expanded the Industrial revolution and 
precipitated the Machine age. A complete upheaval of man, methods 
and machinery ... all from a simple teapot. 


AS JAMES WATT learned the secret of steam power, he also discovered 
another vital fact. As set forth in his original patent, “the cylinder 
should always be as hot as the steam which enters it.” In other 
words, insulation. Insulation as used by Watt in his crude engine of 
1782 consisted of strips of wood. Other forms of insulation in use in 
the period that followed were mud, rice hulls and sawdust. Then, in 
1886, insulation was perfected in: 


KeM 85% MAGNESIA INSULATION! K&M was the first to combine the 
high insulating qualities of Carbonate of Magnesia with the strength 
of Asbestos fibres. It recognized the infinite future possibilities of 
steam at that early date and the need for saving fuel. 


SAVING FUEL is even more important today, particularly with the 
higher operating temperatures involved in modern industrial proc- 
esses. The maximum efficiency of K&M “FEATHERWEIGHT” 
85% MAGNESIA PIPE INSULATION has been proved in plants 
all over the country ... saving tremendous amounts 
of fuel, heat and money. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keasbey & Mattison has 
. been making it serve mankind in products which 
include “Century” Asbestos roofing and siding 
shingles; Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos; “Century” 
APAC sheathing. 











.KEASBEY & MATTISON |. 
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LETTERS 


Trial by Ethics? 

May I venture to ask what purpose 
served in publishing the type of article 4 
appeared in NewsweEex for Sept. 17? 

The article dealing with the homecon; 
of Gen. Jonathan Wainwright was follow, 
by a series of atrocity stories. It is no long 
news that German and Japanese soldiers 
not behave themselves during the war. 
the incessant bellyaching? 

It will be easier for the leaders of today 
understand the appropriate time and p 
for morals, ethics, and all the fine things 
our Christian way of life when a stink 












Boosts 


Europes 
Still coming—victims of Jap barbarisn 





little Jap bayonets a Canadian mother i 
Winnipeg against the wall of her parlor 
slaughters a baby in its crib on the sun 
veranda of a California home. 

What is meant by a fair trial for men su 
as Hans Frank and Tojo? Cannot a swi 
method be provided for the highest-ranki 
officer and the lowest soldier? 

: D. T. C. Sma 

Halifax, N.S. | é 

POW Decorations 
It is with astonishment that I read i 
NewsweEEK for Oct. 15. that United St 
prisoners of war were not to be given butl 
stars for the actions they would have p 
ticipated in had they been with their « 
ganizations. This to me seems most unfair. 
I have in mind the men of the 106th | 
fantry Division. This division was entiré 
wiped out—less than 600 escaped in the Be 
tle of the Bulge—after they had been in 
line for the first time and for only 
- three days. The suffering and mental tom 
of the men of this division who were @ 
prisoner by the Germans was great. Ig] 
opinion they are entitled to wear not 
the battle stars that their divisions won! 
‘also a separate decoration for their “me 
wounds.” 














. Jack O’Donnew 
Salt Lake City, Utah © 


.@ Since the combat star is a general awat 
given even to rear-echelon troops and Wad A 


= 














t stink 





atest, Greatest PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION Buy Victory Bonds ... to Have and to Hold! 
Remember Thursday Night! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most popular stars — Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 











Here are the new United Mainliners YOU helped design 


As a typical traveler, you’ve had an 
important part in designing United’s 
magnificent new 4-engine Mainliners. 
We asked many thousands of people 
to give us their idea of The Perfect 
Mainliner for the Age of Flight. And 
it was from their 418,000 replies that 
the final details of these enormous new 


planes were determined. 


‘i 


LUXURY AND NEW COMFORT ALOFT are assured 
in this handsome interior. Spacious accommoda- 
tions for 52 daytime passengers . . . two steward- 
esses . .. pressurized cabins offering near-ground 
atmosphere at smooth upper altitudes. 





EXCELLENT MEALS are a Mainliner feature. Your 
favorite dishes prepared in our own commissaries 
. . . Served with our compliments, piping hot from 
a new-type galley — insurance that United will 
continue to lead with delicious food aloft. 


LIVING-ROOM COMFORT in these new specially 
designed reclining chairs reserved in advance. 
Individual, indirect lighting . . . air conditioning 
- .. new wide windows giving a superb view... 
5-mile-a-minute speed that devours distance. 


LADIES’ LOUNGE presents new refinements and 
comforts for air travelers. And there’s a modern 
dressing room for men, too. Your new half-million- 
dollar Mainliner’s great size provides more room 
than ever before. . 


These are some of the new and exciting luxuries you will enjoy 
when the first new United Mainliners are delivered in June, 1946. 
Gliding through the smooth upper air at speeds up to 300 miles an 
hour, these great Mainliners will carry you from coast to coast 
in 10 hours or less. And with United’s new low fares, you will 
enjoy the speed and luxury of these remarkable post-war Main- 
liners at less than the cost of first-class surface transportation. 








NIGHT FLIGHT, too, is a memorable experience 
in the luxurious new Sleeper Mainliners. Extra- 
long, extra-wide lower and upper berths offer- 
ing utmost privacy. You'll find slumber in the 
sky more restful than in any other kind of travel. 





STRAIGHT, STRATEGIC is the route followed by 
Mainliners. Serving 53 cities from coast to coast, 
the famous Main Line Airway offers convenient 
arrival and departure times . . . fast, direct ser- 
vice ... fares to suit your pocketbook. 


UNITED THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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it is a petty Army ruling which denies it to 
former prisoners of war. It was far more dan- 
gerous for the confined POW in Germany 
than for most of our supporting troops. Few 
former POW’s need points, but they do need 
to know that we appreciate their sacrifices. 
SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD 

Camp Blanding, Fla 
How Strikes Strike Servicemen 

Sgt. John Mann suggested strikers be 
drafted and used to police Japan (Oct. 15). 
I don’t want the folks back home to get the 
idea that he speaks for all or even a majority 
of the servicemen. There are many of us who 
feel that when the worker fights against a 
minimum wage that pays only $16-a week, 
he is fighting our battle, for we are—most of 
us—the little guys, too. We don’t like labor 
warfare, we hope it can soon be ended, but 
this wholesale condemnation of the striker 
is neither accurate nor just. The biame often 
lies with management. 

The sergeant’s suggestion is one that is 
designed to cause friction between the work- 
ing men and servicemen. He forgets what 
servicemen should never forget—we are all 
civilians, and most of us are working men. 

S/Scr. DALE FRANCIS 

c/o Postmaster 

San Francisco, Calif. 





(I have read your “Letters” and gathered 
that the Army, Navy, and Marines have only 
one side of the strikes just now. 

I was of their opinion until a week ago, 
but I-now am discharged and have had a 
chance to look around for myself. During 
the two and a half years overseas from the 
limited news sources, I received a picture 
that ran like this: : 

Prices were constant (the OPA, you 
know), no war profits, very little change 
outside the fact that everyone had gotten 
rich! Huge war wages! But same hourly rate! 

With that knowledge in mind, we thought, 
how could labor ask for still more money— 
or find reason to strike? But what did I find 
at home? : : 

The car that I sold for $450 in 1942, now 
sells for $900 or more! Eggs that I remember 
at $88 cents a dozen now are 69 cents a 
dozen. A suit with two pairs of pants and a 
vest at $45 now sells at $45 for only a jacket 
and one pair of pants, just half a garment. 

Same prices?- And prices still going up! 

lew cars are going to cost more,” we are 
told. Why? ' 

I wish there were some way of letting my 
buddies overseas know that you cannot live 
as we used to at our old 40-hour wages. 


L. Horn 
Detroit, Mich. 


CIn reply to a letter by Sgt. John Mann 
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0 the freed nign of 0 Cold ot Sere Theoit — 
GARGLE LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


ye may help lessen a cold’s sever- 
ity or head it off entirely if you take 
this delightful precaution early and 
often, because... 


Listerine Antiseptic kills millions of 
germs called the “secondary invaders” 
on mouth and throat surfaces before 
they can stage a mass invasion of throat 
tissues to produce a cold’s miserable 
symptoms. 


Attack the Germs 
Ordinarily the secondary invaders cause 
no trouble. But they can often get the 
upper hand when body resistance is 
lowered by fatigue, wet or cold feet, 
drafts, and sudden temperature changes. 


So we repeat: At the first symptom of 
trouble, gargle with Listerine Anti- 
septic. Attack the germs before they 
attack you. 


- Actual tests have shown germ reductions 
on mouth and throat surfaces ranging up 
to 96.7% fifteen minutes after a Listerine 
Antiseptic gargle, and up to 80% an 
hour after. 

This marked germ-killing action, we 
believe, helps to explain Listerine Anti- 
septic’s impressive test record in fight- 
ing colds. ; 


Fewer Colds Tests Showed 


Tests made over a period of twelve 
years showed this remarkable record: 
That those who gargled Listerine 
Antiseptic twice daily had fewer colds 
and fewer sore throats than those who 
did not gargle. Moreover, when Lister- 
ine users did have colds, they were 
usually milder and of shorter duration. 


LAMBERT PHARMACALCO., St. Louis, Mo. 





The threatening “Secondary invaders”) 
which Listerine Antiseptic attacks 





TOP ROW, left to right: Preumococcus T 

Type IV, Viridans, Fried! 

LOR, ah Stepney 
You can see by their names that they’re 
nothing to fool with. Millions of them can 
live on mouth and throat surfaces, waiting 
until body resistance is lowered to strike. 


11, Pneumococcus 
's Bacillus. BOTTOM 
Bacillus influenzae, 


You can realize the importance of the 
regular use of Listerine Antiseptic to try 
to keep their numbers reduced. 














Up and down, up and down, through millions of operations, a 
tiny Micro Switch snap-action switch responds accurately, over. 
and over again. It is the tireless operating heart of the automatic 
control of the Kol-Master ‘Coal Stoker. 


A product of the Kol-Master Corporation of Oregon, Illinois, this auto- 
matic combustion control makes use of the pressure of air on a diaphragm 
to open and close the snap-action switch. This, action occurs each time 


the pressure exceeds that exerted by-a spring which holds the switch in 9 
closed position. 


So sensitive are these small yet rugged Micro Switch products that a slight 
draft of air... it may be as little as the pressure of only 4%” water column 
... is sufficient for their operation. 


Micro Switch products were selected as components for this, important 

automatic control because of their small size, their sturdy, rugged construc- 

tion and their ability to operate with small force and small motion . . . and, 
_ above all, their absolute dependability over a long operating life. 


Hundreds of designers, in. every branch of industry, are finding Micro 
Switch products ideally suited to a wide variety of electrical controls, 
They are enthusiastic about the ability of these small switches to handle 
substantial loads at line voltage, without the use of relays. 


Be sure your engineers know all about Micro Switch products. We will be 
glad to send you as many copies of the Micro Switch Handbook-Catalog 
as they may require. Write for them today. 


LET’S CONTINUE TO BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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Normally open Micro Switch snap-action switch “A” 
is fastened with a rubber gasket to diaphragm cover 
“B’"’. The switch is held in closed position by spring “C”’. 
Air pressure from the stoker is admitted to the dia- 
phragm through Pipe “D” to space “E”. When the air 
pressure in space “E” becomes greater than she pres- 
sure exerted by peng the diaphragm is pressed 
down’ releasing the pressure on the pin plunger of 
switch “A” and opening the switch. 

Pressure exerted by the spring is regulated by the radio 
dial to fit req ‘conditions. - . 


Do You Need a Switch to... 
concer seem, help - package ys bottle 
luids, reco! lane ts, € 
drinks, control electronic tubes or seeet a ship? Micro 
. Switch snap-action switches successfully control many 
such operations ... and thousands more. 
Micro Switch engineers, experienced in the application 
of millions of these ise, saap-action ths » will 
be glad to show you how will add long life and re- 
ity to your products at lower cost. 


The basic switch is a thumb-size, 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
cision, snap-action switch, Under- 
writers’ listed and rated at 1200 
V. A., at 125 to 460 volts a. c, Ca- 
pacity on d.c. depends on load 
characteristics. Accurate reproduci- 
bility of performance : is main- 
tained over millions of operations. 
Basic switches of different charac- 
teristics ore combined with various 
actvators and metal housings to 


meet a wide range of requirements. 

















WHERE DO JOBS 


COME FROM? 


Jobs come from ideas. An idea is a mechanical 


refrigerator, an automobile to take the place of 
a horse, a new food, a coaxial cable to transmit 
the patterns of television. 


But an idea in the raw is only the first step. 


Management must find the. money (it costs 
an ‘average of $5000 to create a single job in 
modern industry), hire the employees, perfect 
special techniques for economic manufacture, 
organize the distribution, inform and persuade 
the potential buyer. 


Then, and only then, does the idea become pro- 
ductive and serve the greatest number of people. 


In terms of jobs, what are the results of ideas 
developed by American management? 


Since the turn of the century, at least 12 new 
industries have appeared on the roster of Amer- 
ican manufacture. 


By the energy and vision of management, there 
has been created directly or indirectly from these 
industries a total of more than 7,000,000 jobs. 
Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with- . 
out good management. Nothing else is so im- 
portant to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ 
welfare or the public welfare. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, Londoa 
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Long a mark of good living, 
Mount Vernon offers new reason 
now for a place of special 


preference. 


To famous old flavor and 
unquestioned quality 

has been added new mildness 

to heighten its appeal. 

It’s a great and good whiskey— 
made milder. That’s enough 

to make it worth a 

trial soon as 

you can arrange one. 


iowa Verngy 
Rye Whiskey 
A Blend 


Wonder og ED Bented's 


Rellenal 1 istillers Products (0? 
* Beltimere,me-. 









Mount'Vernon 


Rye Whiskey—A Blend 
86.8 Proof —51% Straight Whiskey—49% Grain Neutral Spirits 


NATIONAL DESTIELLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 


. that the stevedores in New York Harbor re 
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Friends applauding dock strikers 


who wants to draft strikers, I say, is the ser- 
geant an American? 

I am a former chief electrician’s maie, 
USNR, now a civilian. I went through part 
of this war in New Guinea and the Philip 
pines to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States and the liberties it guarantees. 
If a man is underpaid and wants mor 
money, it would be Fascism to make him 
liable for drafting if he strikes: 


C. M. Hunter 
Boulder City, Nev.: 
@ The report on the radio tonight mentioned 


fused to unload equipment returning from | 
overseas. We are in a division that is slated 
to return home for Christmas. If this strike 


continues it looks like we may not get home Th 
until Christmas 47. Is this fair to GI’s who tap 
have been away from home for two years in 
and haven’t seen a Christmas at home for are 
three years? ‘ on 
Cri. WiLL1amM Gipson ize 
S/Scr. Frev Scotr pre 
Prc, LEE BURDETTE ful 
Second Armored Division Yo 
Germany : 5 
eat 
@ It is especially annoying to us soldiers, in ma 
fantry soldiers at that, that workers who in 
have made up to and over $100 a week re Yo 
fuse to unload returning veterans. wa 
If labor expects to receive the support df for 
the majority of soldiers who are returning t0 
civilian life in the near future, they had WI 
better change their policies in a hurry. f ask 
the journey home is delayed for some com cor 
bat soldier because of the refusal of some pre 
worker to do his job, labor will not make the 
many friends with us. ste 
SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD arr 
c/o Postmaster de 
New York, N.Y.’ the 
Navy Policy 
Ernest K. Lindley (Newsweex, Oct. 8) 
fired a direct hit with “The President put his \ 
finger on . .. treatment of reserve — B 
Recent Navy directives are already sooth BR 


ing the sore spots Mr. Lindley mentions by 
promoting all officers, with 25 months ia 50 


rank the only requirement, to lieutenast 


* 
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Their calendars are years ahead 


special war steels had been perfected 
for hundreds of uses. 


These standardized steels of the future 
will be strong—tough—light—long 
lasting —good-looking—economical— 
easy to fabricate. 


These men are metallurgists. They are 
tapping a miniature electric furnace 
in a Republic Steel laboratory. They 
are again checking the formula of 
one of the highly successful standard- 
ized war.steels with the idea of im- 
proving it if possible—and making it 
fully adaptable to peacetime products. 


You may meet this steel in your 1946 
ear, or in the automatic washing 
machine you buy in 1947, or the plane 
in which you hop the Pacific in 1950. 
You will find it in hundreds of post- 


war products, for your personal use, 


for your home, for your business. 


When Republic metallurgists were 
asked to develop an armor plate that 
could not be pierced by large calibre 
projectiles, they produced it. When 
they were asked for a new projectile 
steel which would pierce that new 
armor, they did that, too. Then they 
developed a new armor plate to stop 
the new projectiles—and so on until 


BUY : » \ The Army-Navy 

i Eflag waves ever 

S Republic plants 

and the Maritime 

M floats over the 
Cleveland 

District plant. 


victory 
BONDS... 
BRING THE 
BOYS HOME 


It is this constant working for im- 
provement that brings progress. 
Republic metallurgists developed the 
cold drawing of steel—the first 
chromium vanadium steels—the first 
nickel-molybdenum steels—the first 
chart for standardizing grain size in 


steel—electric weld oil country pipe 


and casing. 


ota men developed the famous Air- 

craft Quality Steels used in American 
war planes—and many other special 
alloy steels. 


The world of the future will be a 
different and, we hope, a vastly 

world. And Republic metallurgists are 
working now with their eyes and their 
minds on such a world—working. to 


PLATES ¢ BARS « SHAP 
PLATE + NUTS « BO 
FARM FENCE - WI 





create more jobs and better products 
in every industry that uses steel. 


Their calendars are years ahead. 


HIGH STRENGTH STEELS SIMPLIFY 
LIGHTWEIGHT DEVELOPMENT 


For years, designers and builders of 
railroad cars, auto trucks, mine cars 
and other transportation equipment 
sought a practical material for reduc- 
ing the burden of deadweight, 
SAFELY and at LOW COST. 


In High Strength Steels they have 
found the answer. Here is a combina- 
tion of strength and resistance to at- 
mospheric corrosion which permits 
the use of thinner and smaller sections 
without shortening service life. And 
every pound cut from deadweight 
means more pay load, less power con- 
sumption, greater profit. 


In order that engineers may obtain 
maximum results, Republic offers 
different high strength steels— 
DECOR, COR-TEN and DOUBLE 
INGTH—from which they may 
select the one best suited to eacn 
specific use. 





REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS» COLD FINISHED STEELS 
S e STRIP * SHEETS « PIPE * TUBING «TIN 
TS ¢ RIVETS « NAILS « PIG IRON: 
B ¢ FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Why is Recordak a 
basic business machine? 








Adding Machine 


Duplicating Machine 


First Reason 


- Recordak handles routines common to all busi- 
nesses. In methods of operation, businesses seem to 
differ a great deal. Actually, they’re much alike . . . 
if you consider the basic activities which make up the 
various operating systems— basic activities of record- 
keeping, accounting, transferring information. 

It was to simplify and speed up these common rou- 
tines that Recordak—pioneer of photographic sys- 
tems—brought microfilming to its present scope of 
usefulness in 1928. 


Second Reason | 


Recordak handles these basic activities of record- 
keeping, accounting, and transferring information 
faster, more efficiently, and with less chance of error 


than is possible any other way. As a result, the 


methods man is able to improve his present operat- 


ing systems markedly .. .or to build altogether new 
and better ones. 


Third Reason 
Recordak is most efficient. It copies automatically 
with the speed of light at great reduction in size ... 
is fast and accurate as only photography can be. 
Reproductions are always clear, complete, quickly 
and easily read or copied because of precise Recordak 


_ “contro: ’? all along the line. The machine itself is 


automatic. Documents actually reproduce them- 
selves. Illumination, focus, and exposure are fixed. 
The Recordak lens is a Kodak lens . . . the special 
film is Kodak-made . . . the film processing is up to 
Kodak standard. 


It makes copies for only a fraction of a cent per item. : 
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erat- 


tions in all departments .:. 


Fourth Reason 
—it’s easy to work! 


Papers—little ones or big ones—are fed in here 


automatically photographed with 
great speed at low cost. 


thousands go on a single small 
roll of Recordak microfilm .. . 


SS 


Fifth Reason | 


_ Recordak’s list of users is already a “Blue Book” — 


of business and industry . . . greatest names in bank- 
ing, insurance, automobile manufacturing, retail sell- 
ing, journalism, oil, transportation . . . and the biggest 
Government agencies. And there’ll be many more, 
for Recordak’s uses are limited only by the ingenuity 
with which businesses apply the basic Recordak prin- 


ciple . . . automatic, accurate, low-cost, micro-size 
reproduction. 
Banks use it ... to record most of the nation’s 


checks . . . to save substantially in their bookkeeping 
... to retain for your protection micro-size files of 
checks paid. 

Manufacturers use it . . . to simplify opera- 
. to record payrolls, time 
cards, contracts and related papers, orders . . . to 
safeguard drawings and, by reduction to less than 
1% of original size, keep them from swamping files. 


Department stores use it ... to handle ac- 
counts receivable more efficiently and economically 


Vag | 
<p. reading or copying . 
Ss 





. which can be — for either 
. prints 
on paper are made quickly, easily, 
cheaply right in the Recordak Reader. 


. make collections with greater speed, fewer cus- 
tulaaie misunderstandings and complaints. 


Transportation uses it... to reduce junction- 
point recording activities to a single speedy opera- 
tion . . . to cut down the clerical work in waybilling 

. . to’ trim costs, reduce error, speed shipments. 


Government uses it ...in many ways, includ- 
ing microfilming of Social Security records, War 
Bond records, Census returns. 99% saving in space! 


Reason for Ordering Now... 


. is to get “first call’ on the new, improved 
Recordaks that will go into production as soon as 
materials are available. 


You'll be surprised how little they will cost. So 
don’t delay. Write today for ‘Recordak’s new book, 
“50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” Then order 
immediately. Recordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





RECORDAK 


originators of modern MICROFILMING 
—and its uses in business systems 


Mail this coupon for FREE Book 





RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me your new book about Recordak. 
**50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong. rr. 
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ci wes new packaging developments 
: are under consideration, it pays to 
get authoritative information on mod- 
ern machine methods of production. 
We are constantly evolving improved 
i methods of wrapping, and machines 
| that offer drastic savings through higher 
j speeds and greater all around efficiency. 
We are also producing ‘machines for 
products that have never been packaged 
before. Today such products as sheets, 
towels, underwear, hosiery, fruits and 
vegetables are in line for greater sales 
at lower cost, thanks to developments 
undertaken by the Package Machinery 
Company’s engineering staff. 
Our engineers are not only expert 
= in devising cost-saving mechanical im- 
; provements, but are equally ingenious 
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PACKAGI 


PACKAGES THAT SELL...WRAPPED ON MACHINES THAT SAVE 
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in developing refinements that have an 
important bearing on sales. You can see 


such sales-winning packages in retail © 


outlets everywhere — candies, cakes, to- 
matoes and other foods in enticing trans- 
parent wraps...chewing gum, cigarettes, 
razor blades — in attractive wrapping 
that features an easy-opening tape .. . 
leading makes of candy bars, frozen 
foods, cough drops, toilet soaps, etc. 


PUT OUR INGENUITY TO WORK 
We invite you to consult us—when you 
plan to improve your present package 
or are in need of the right package for 
a new product. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfheld 7, Massachusetts 
Wow York o Chieage © Cleveland o Les Angeles « Terente 








“ Washington, D. C. fot 
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commander. But the. ex-CPO’s and WO’ 
[chief petty officers and warrant officers) 
who went belatedly to ensign in 1942 with 
from ten to twenty years of outstanding 
service behind them are lost in the shuffle 


Orricer’s NAME WirHHeLp 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Screech for Hooch 

Shame on your magazine for kicking 
around one of the most expressive Canadian 
slang expressions to come out of this war 
(Qct. 15). As anyone from Kiska to Berlin 
could tell you, the standard service slang for 
any high-octane alcoholic compound such ag 
de-icing fluid, lemon extract, laboratory alco. 
hol, 79-cent-a-gallon native wine or othe 
unlabelled drink is “screech.” Not “squeal” 
J. Borxe Marnnn 





London, Canada 
The Army Nurse 
I should like to take this opportunity to 
thank you for your article on Army nung 
and the beautiful cover appearing in News. 
WEEK Oct. 22. The story was well reported, 
the cover excellently composed. You wer 
aware, no doubt, of the perfect balance o 
that picture: the uniform, the caduceus, and 
the name “Army Nurse” all together. We, 
who have longed for some recognition and 
correlation of the work of the Army nuw 
with the uniform she wears in public, ap 
preciate very much your understanding and 
your accurate summarization of the work d 
Army nurses in this war. 
Eprtn A. AYNES 
Major, ANC 
Chief, Army Nurse Branch . 
Technical Information Division 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Once again Newsweex has done an out 
standing job for the Medical Department 
This time it is in bringing to the attention d 
the public the contribution of our nurses 
the war during World War II . . . They’ 
have done a fine job and one we (the Med 
ical Department) could not have done » 
well without them. 
: Norman T. Kink 
Major General 
The Surgeon General 

















Nurses on a Normandy beachhead 
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Air travelers have said that in 


ity to stepping into the modern airliner—for almost any 
Nae kind of trip—they step into a new world. 

orted, It is a compact world, easy to 
ia get about in. You are picked up in one city—or on 
s, and one continent—and set down in another with the 
rt. We, smooth, effortless magic we used to associate only 
nm and with fairy tales. 

nurse 

ic, ap It is a world of quiet efficiency, 
1g and where a man can get his work done in a hurry .. . 
/ork di] without breathless haste . . . a kind of executive 


efficiency that will be much needed in days to 
come. And the Airlines will be superbly equipped 
a to provideit, with stilllargerand faster planes, newer 
ision | standards of service and at radically reduced fares. 


For many months, war has 
in Out been the Airlines’ business because most of their 


pres” passengers and cargoes have been in that business. 
vas But air transportation will speed them back to the 


. They’ cherished ways of peace just as readily as it has 
helped speed the nation to victory. 


When you travel by Air make 
reservations early; please cancel early if plans change. When 
you use Air Express speed delwvery by dispatching ship- 
ments assoon as they're ready by calling Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. AIR TRANSPORT ASSN., 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and 
leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 
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tHe AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEAOING THE WORLD (IN AUR TRANSPORT 














“Weighing the Aged Whiskey” — painted at the distillery by Joseph Hirsch. 


87 years at fine whiskey - making 


“makes this whiskey good 
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It tekes barrels of 
money to win a wa. 
Ic cakes all the money 
you can put into Victory 


Bonds. Buy more... hold 
them ! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years of 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc, 
Peoria, Illinois. 
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Information ... 


PARIS, OCT. 27—( UP )—THE MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED ITS FIRST CIVIL- 
EDITION IN FRANCE TODAY, THE FIRST 
ERICAN MAGAZINE TO BE PRINTED ON 
gE CONTINENT FOR THE PUBLIC... 
URGENT PRESS NEWSWEEK—FLASH 
WSWEEK CONTINENTAL FIRST AMER- 
MAGAZINE BE PUBLISHED FOR ClI- 
ANS ON CONTINENT HIT PARIS" 
FORTY AM SATURDAY OCTOBER 
ENTYSEVEN STOP NO ONE ELSE IN 
AT THIS HOUR . . . GASK 


NEWSWEEK Presente .. . 


"Those two messages rolled into our of- 

fices a few hours apart last week, the 
latter from Jerry Gask, resident manager 
of our European editions, as confirmation; 
the former, from the Paris. bureau of 
United Press, as acclamation. 


They were the thrilling climax of 
weeks of quiet planning in our offices on 
the Rue de la Paix. There, on Tuesday, 
Oct. 23, Manager Gask and his assistant, 
Henry McNulty, met with André Hum- 
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bert, the quiet-voiced, genial little direc- 
tor of Imprimerie Curial, and Jean Deti- 
enne, his English-speaking aide. Gask 
enjoined all to secrecy, outlined his plans, 
and then turned to Humbert and said: © 
“Now we are ready to start,” adding in a 
loud voice: “Tomorrow!” Humbert threw 
up his hands in astonishment, laughed, 
and shot back: “Yesterday.” 


The meeting broke up fast after 
that and each man shot off to his ap- 
pointed task. Gask and McNulty got in 
touch with Hachette, France’s foremost 
publications distributor, and confirmed 
previous plans for the new edition to cir- 
culate throughout Switzerland, Bel “re 
Luxembourg, as well as France, wi 
possibility of independent delivery = 
Sweden. In the meantime, the printers 
had their troubles when French authori- 
ties turned off the electricity for one 
whole critical afternoon as part of a pow- 
er-saving campaign. This caused a host of 
improvisations and endless conferences. 
Paris’s scarce midnight oil burned far 
into the night in Gask’s room, No. 200 
at the Hotel Scribe. 


But on Saturday morning, Oct. 27, 
out came the bright new issues which 
were trucked in bundles of 100 to Hach- 
ette on the Rue D’Argout. Gask, in his 
gray-painted NEwsweEEK jeep, followed 
one of the first cyclists, whose handlebars 
were piled three feet high with the red- 
bordered edition, down the Rue de la © 
Banque, past the Bourse, to the kiosks 
around the Madeleine. By early after- 
noon NEwsweEEK had blossomed out in 
over 400 railroad and Métro newsstands 
and those French civilians with a work- 
ing knowledge of English were busily 
perusing their new publication. 


Newsweexr’s first Continental ci- 
vilian edition bore, on its greetings page, 
messages in both English~and French 
which pointed out, among other things, 
that its readers hereafter will be able to 
buy their copies in Europe almost as 
quickly as Americans do, through the 
miracle of airplane-delivered film. To 
«which we should like to add that this new 
edition does not mean that we have re- 
ceived an honorable discharge from the 
armed forces. We are still publishing con- 
siderably over 100,000 copies of the mili- 
tarv edition of Newsweex-Continental 


. and will continue to do so as long as the 


GI’s are over there. 


Or new civilian edition is just 
another natural step in the international 
expansion of NEWSWEEXx’s editorial serv- 
ice, a step which people the world over, 
who wish to be informed, demand of a 
publication which deals in the world’s 
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Mr. Friendly and the Man who hid from fate! 


First time Jack McCarthy wanted to hide was Monday . . . 
the day he drove into the “drive safely” sign. 

Tuesday, he beaned a neighbor with a golf ball and got 
a letter threatening law suit. . 

Wednesday did it. 

His wife’s fur coat was stolen. He slipped and strained 
his fibula. He heard his summer cottage had burned to 
the ground! 

“It’s fate!” he groaned, “I’m getting out while the get- 
ting is good! . . . I'll hide!” 

He'd just settled down in a nice cave with a southern 
exposure, when Mr. Friendly, the sora: Mutual man, 
appeared. 

‘Come on out, Jack!’’ said Mr. Friendly. * ‘Don’t you 
remember? You've licked fate! You haven't a thing to 


Your helping hand when trouble comes! 


worry about. Your American Mutual insurance policy 


pays for everything. Here’s the check!” x 

“Whee,” cried Jack—""Gangway!”’ And he ran straight 
home. And ever since he’s faced fate unafraid. 

P.S. Face fate! ... don’t hide! Write today for your 


copy of the new All American Plan . . and see for your- 
self how inexpensive complete protection can bé. 


Remember, with American Mutual you join two mil- 
lion American families share in the opportunity of savings 
through dividends which have never been less than 20%! 

Write Dept. A-49, American 
Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, 142 Berkeley St., 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. © 





AMERICAN MUTUAL.. . the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1948. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPAN? 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Despite President Truman’s denial, 
Reconversion Director John W. Snyder 
wants to quit and has discussed the mat- 
ter with the President. But he told a 
Missouri friend that he couldn't leave 
“if Harry wants me to stay” . . . Price Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles feels let down 
by what he calls “Snyder’s double talk” 
on housing ceilings. Bowles says Snyder 
made him a definite promise to back the 
OPA program . . . John Hagerty of Boston 
is slated to be appointed president of the 
War Assets Corp., the new RFC sub- 
sidiary to sell surplus property . . . Justice 


_ Department lawyers are working on 100 


treason cases. The venue of the accused 
will be determined by the ports oe 
which they reenter the country. The 
crimes were all committed abroad. 


Intelligence 


Naval intelligence officers are chuck- 
ling over one the Navy put over General 
MacArthur. In Europe, a corps of naval 
intelligence experts moved in behind the 
Third Army, seized all records they could 
find, and rushed back with them to 
Washington. As a result, the Navy in 
Washington now has details of German 
technological achievements in rockets, 
guided missiles, and jet propulsion. This 
the Army, and MacArthur re- 
fused permission for naval industrial in- 
telligence men to go into Japan. But they 
went in as Marine Corps junior officers 
in amphibious activities, found the in- 
formation they wanted almost under the 
suspicious Army officers, and 
brought it back to Washington. 


_ Mediation 


John Carter Vincent and H. Freeman 
Matthews, respectively State Department 
Directors of the Far Eastern and Euro- 
pean Divisions, don’t see eye-to-eye on 
current events. In a recent speech Vin- 
cent offered America’s “good offices” to 
mediate in the independence revolts in 


French Indo-China and the Netherlands. 


Indies. Unfortunately, Matthews’s divi- 
sion wasn’t consulted beforehand. Now 
Matthews’s aides, sensitive about hints in 
Europe that Uncle Sam is turning im- 


perialist in the Far East, worry over the 
; (No part of this-or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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suspicion which Vincent’s mediation 
speech aroused in Paris and Amsterdam. 
And Vincent’s aides—who have beaten 
a path to the Dutch and. French Em- 


* bassies with reassurances—are saying their 


boss’s offer wasn’t meant as it was gen- 
erally taken. Now the joke in Washington 
diplomatic quarters is that the French 
offered their “good offices” to mediate 
the New York longshoremen’s strike. 


More Butter 


The Agriculture Department’s release 
of 100,000,000 pounds of butter, former- 
ly held in reserve, will be gradual begin- 
ning this month, so as not to unbalance 
the market. This should make about 135,- 
000,000 pounds of butter available for 
civilians each month compared with 80,- 
000,000 pounds monthly during the war. 


Politics 

The left-wing National Farmers Union 
is flexing its political muscles in the West. 
It is ready to make a test of its strength 
in Montana by backing anyone willing to 
run against Sen. Burton K. Wheeler in 
next year’s primary. Farmers Union lead- 
ers are also sounding out the possibility 
of running their president, James G. P:t- 
ton, for Governor of Colorado... . Ex- 
Gov. Keen Johnson and Rep. Earle C. 
Clements are the most talked of prospects 
for the Democratic nomination in next 
year’s Kentucky Senatorial race to com- 
plete the term of A. B. (Happy) Chandler. 


Behind USES Shift 


Here’s the inside reason why the House 
rejected the plea of President Truman 
and voted to return the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service to the states. Members were 
told privately the Federal government 
was entirely too free in granting unem- 
ployment compensation to persons who 
refused to take lower-paying jobs than 
they did during the war. This condition, 
they were told, was especially true in rural 
areas. Farmers were acutely short of help 
while former war workers were drawing 
unemployment com ion because the 
USES decided the farm jobs weren’t suit- 
able for them. Such behind-the-scenes 
talk also is building up — to Mr. 
Truman’s plan to expand unemployment 
compensation, now stymied in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 


National Notes 


Discharged U.S. and Canadian fliers 
are being signed up in New York for 
service in Argentina. To be eligible; fliers 


so on. He wants it headed 


must list their nationality as other than 
U.S. or Canadian . . . A message from 
Generalissimo Stalin was delivered to 
President Truman in the midst of Navy 
Day ceremonies aboard the U.S. S. Mis- 
souri in New York . . . To enforce the ban 
on profiteering in inflated currencies by 
its overseas staff, UNRRA has instituted 
audits of their bank accounts at home. 
Several employes with unexplained bal- 
ances have been discharged . . . The 
Maritime Commission is compiling a mail- 
ing list of persons interested in purchas- 
ing surplus marine equipment, ranging 
from large merchantmen to cabin cruisers. 
The list of prospective bidders includes 
the ardent yachtsman Errol Flynn. An- 
other address listed is 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue—the White House. 





Trends Abroad 


Watch Uruguay as another center of 
unrest in Latin America . . . The Russian- 
controlled Berlin press picked up with 
gusto the Moscow attacks on “excessive 
legalism” of thé Belsen trials, possibly 
foreshadowing the Russian attitude on 
the Nuremberg war-criminal trials . . . 
The Italian armistice terms are to be pub- 
lished simultaneously with an Allied- 
Italian agreement, now under negotia- 
tion. The agreement will enumerate the 
provisions of the armistice no longer in 
force .. . The State Department’s present 
plan calls for a conciliatory policy toward. 
French demands for internationalization 
oo ry Ruhr and separation of the Rhine- 
and. 


Norway's Change 


Norway will form an all-labor govern- 
ment within the next week or so, eliminat- 
ing all Communists from the Cabinet. 
The action may not be liked too well by 
Russia, but Norway is standing up to 
Moscow on the principle that it has the 
sole right to determine its domestic af- 
fairs. There are two Communists in the 
provisional government going out of 
power. 


Labor Committee for Japan 


General MacArthur has asked that a 
committee of civilians be sent to Tokyo 
for six to eight weeks to advise on Jap- 
anese labor problems, union policy, and 

y a well- 
known expert. Leon Henderson was sug- 
gested but was not approached by the 
War Department, probably because he . 
has already turned down one job calling 
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for work under MacArthur. At the mo- 
ment, the War Department is consider- 
ing Richard A. Lester, associate pro- 
fessor of economics at Duke University 


and author of a recent Committee for Eco- . 


nomic Development monograph, “Pro- 
viding for Unemployed Workers in the 
Transition”; and Robert R.- R. Brooks, 
Williams College professor of economics. 


Aid for Philippines 


A great amount of war surplus ma- 
terial which has piled up in the Philip- 
pines will be turned over to President 
Sergio Osmena for relief and rehabilita- 
tion of the islands. This material con- 
sists, in part, of trucks, cars, jeeps, and 
machinery. There is also a stockpile of 
food, which may be made available to 
the Filipinos. - 


Life in Berlin 

Fortune tellers are setting up shop in 
bombed-out buildings in downtown Ber- 
lin and are doing a fantastic business 
mainly with wives and relatives of men 
reported missing at the front .. . No day 
passes in Berlin without frequent booms 
of unexploded bombs and mines set off 
by excavation and clearance workers, or 
more frequently by people picking up 
firewood and children playing in the 
rubble . . . The largest Berlin black mar- 
_ kets are no longer in the Tiergarten. Dur- 
ing the day they are at the Karlshorst race 
track in the eastern section of the city and 
at night around the Alexanderplatz un- 
der the nose of the new municipal gov- 
ernment. 


Outlook of Small Nations 


The smaller countries of Europe, gen- 
erally speaking, are emerging from the 
war in a relatively stronger economic 
position than the so-called major powers, 
according to U.S. economic specialists 
who have toured Europe. Switzerland has 
a well-balanced foreign trade and a gov- 
ernment supported by the people. Den- 
mark’s he ny its great economic ope 
are not badly hurt; its economy | 
tied closely to England’s. Sweden nade 
money. Belgium’s greatest concern is its 
close industrial relationship with France. 
Holland was not injured physically as 
much as was once believed; the reopen- 
ing of foreign markets is expected to spur 
recovery. 


Foreign Notes 

The night that Marshal Zhukoff’s ill- 
ness was announced im Moscow and his 
visit to the U.S. called off, he attended 
a performance of the ballet . . . The Rus- 
sians have refused a_ British-American 
suggestion that U.S. and British Lend- 
Lease matériel sent the Red Army dur- 
et were ne Seer oee 

ish Army. This would make its equip- 
¢ ment uniform with that of Polish troops 
now scheduled for hig ag from Eng- 
land and Italy . . . Pastor Niemoeller’s 


20-year-old son, Johann Heinrich, is a 
prisoner of war in Siberia undergoing 
“political reeducation.” He has n 
broadcasting on the Soviet radio (see 
page 99) . . . Financial men returning 
from overseas say that the one place in 
Britain where a good meal is available 
is at the Bank of England. 





Foreign Trade Policy 


A “Dumbarton Oaks” conference to 
draft a preliminary world charter for 


freedom of foreign trade is scheduled for — 


March 1946. The State Department has 


completed its own draft and will shortly » 


invite Britain, the U.S.S.R., China, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa, India, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Brazil, and Czechoslovakia to 
submit their proposals. The charter 
adopted at the meeting then will be sub- 
mitted to a full United Nations confer- 
ence on foreign trade set for June. 


Government and Business 


For the first time since its creation in 
1849, the Interior Department is com- 
piling a report on the cash value of the 
country’s natural resources. This involves 
the dollar assessment of all public lands, 
minerals, fish, and wild life . . . The 
OWMR soon will make a decision on fu- 
ture operations of the government’s 45 
synthetic-rubber plants . . . The Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee may be 
given wider latitude under the Presi 
continuing wartime emergency powers, 
if the Comptroller General agrees that 
under such authority vouchers for ex- 
penditures can legally be honored. 


Cuba’s Recovery 


Prosperity for Cuba is on the way back, 
although days like those of the early ’20s 
when raw sugar sold for better than 20 
cents a pound will not return. First plant- 
ings are in progress for Cuba’s 1947 sugar 
crop estimated at 5,500,000 tons, com- 
pared with an estimated 4,700,000 tons 
for 1946 and 3,900,000 tons actual out- 
put this year, a 41% rise. Cuba received 
3.10 cents a pound for the 1945 crop. It 
has practically accepted the U.S. offer 
of 3.67% cents for 1946 production, an in- 
crease of 18%. Because of world shorta es, 
the market trend will continue upw: 
1947, and if the U.S. duet dat ta the 
entire crop, Cuba will have sugar for the 
world market, which at present stands at 


8 cents a pound for raw , 9 cents for 
refined, as measured by test sales in 
Peru. 

Business Footnotes 


The reason John L. Lewis called off 
the coal strike to force union recognition 
for foremen was that he could not get 
his rank and file interested in such an ab- 
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beer, penicillin, and other diversified in- 
dustries, is branching out with imported 
food and grocery products . e esti- 
mated demand As automobile batteries 
this winter is over 20,000,000 against a 
probable output of 18, 000, 000. If the 
winter is severe, the shortage may lay 
up many cars . . . Expect more splitups 

stocks in the higher-price groups, now 
out of reach of the small investor. Possi- 
bilities include Allied Chemicals, Inter- 
national Business Machines, Eastman 
Kodak, du Pont, Dow Chemical, Hercu- 
les Powder, and some of the higher 
liquor shares. 





Radio Notes 


Former OWI Chief Elmer. Davis has 
definitely decided to return to the air as 


_a radio news commentator, but not until 


he finds a sponsor he likes . . . Advertis- 
ing agencies are trying to crack down on 
the high fees paid flim stars for radio 
guest appearances. Big-name actors re- 
ceive from $6,000 to $10,000 for a 30- 
minute show; the agencies want to set a 
$5,000 maximum .. 
rector William Keighley will become the 


permanent m.c. of the Lux Radio Theater - 


. CBS has purchased station KQW in 
San Jose, Calif., heretofore only an af- 
filiate of the network, and will build it 
up as a key San Francisco outlet to com- 
pete with NBC’s 50,000-watt KPO . 
Meredith Willson, the orchestra leader, 
recently dischar ed from the Army, has 
developed an all-musical program with- 
out any dialogue; even the commercials 
are set to music. 


Berlin’s Movies 


Berlin’s crowded movie theaters are 
featuring such attractions as “Meine Frau 
die Hexe,” “Fiinf Helden,” “Die S Spur des 
Falken,” “Was Morgen Geschah,” “Stolz 


und Vorurteil,”. and “Gi “Goldrausch.” Amer-_ 


ican GI’s parade by the marquees without 
knowing they are missing “I Married a 
Witch,” “The Sullivans,” “The. Maltese 
Falcon,” “It Hap Tomorrow,” 
“Pride and Prejudice,” and Charlie Chap- 
lin in “The Gold Rush.” 


Movie Lines 

The box-office success of the Para- 
mount film “Duffy’s Tavern” has 
prompted Ed (Archie) Gardner, the 
star and owner of the original radio 
program, to form his own company to 
produce at least one movie a year . 
As a result of wartime research, studios 


producer of big-time radio shows plans 
to invade the motion picture field . 
David O. Selznick’s next picture will be 
a remake of “Little near" ‘starring 
Shirley Temple. 


. Insiders say that Di- 





Ww won’t someone in authority tell Amer- 
icans the truth about jobs—that they can 


sot be created by laws nor doles nor regulations 
nor more-money-for-less-work . . . that jobs can 
be created only by the chance for profit, to the 
workman and his employer. 


Why should anyone start a business (and 
so create jobs) unless tax laws and the attitude 


of workmen give him a good chance for a 
fair profit? 


How long can any company stay in business 
(and so provide jobs) unless it can make a profit 
out of which to keep its equipment modern and 
competitive? 





‘Where do jobs come from? 


The radicals will answer, “Let private business 
die out; government will provide the jobs”. Are 
you sure you want it that way? Remember—gov- 
ernment jobs under WPA paid an average of less 
than half as much as in industry. Remember—in 
the heyday of government control in Europe, the 
average pay of a worker was about $12.00 per 
week, while at the same time in America it was 
two to three times as much. 

Remember the goose that laid the golden eggs. 
Her owner wasn’t satisfied, killed her to get all 
her wealth at once, but found nothing—and the 
flow of golden eggs stopped forever..- 


He and the bird should have worked together. 
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The Truman Administration’s policy is one of calculated drift. 
As the President sees it, he has two primary problems: First, 
relations with Russia abroad, and second, relations with labor 
at home. The President feels that neither can be solved over- 
night by aggressive action but that both may yield to time and 
patience, possibly before the 1946 Congressional elections, 
probably in time for the 1948 Presidential elections. 


Missouri mule-trading methods will be applied to the Russian 
problem. How much economic help Russia gets from the U.S. 
will depend upon the degree of diplomatic cooperation the 
“U. S. gets from Russia. In spite of Secretary Byrnes’s announce- 
ment that credit and trade negotiations with Russia will pro- 
ceed independent of political negotiations, Byrnes henceforth 
will personally pass on every item of aid to the Soviets. And 
until the Russians fully reveal their intentions, Truman wants 
the U. S. to keep its postwar armaments lead. 


Truman will continue to lead labor with a slack halter. In ef- 
fect, he is inviting the unions to squeeze all the wages they can 
get out of industry within the approximate limits of the present 
price structure. While he realizes that this will produce a long 
picket-line struggle he sees no short cut to necessary postwar 
economic readjustments that wouldn’t politically alienate labor. 


Congress may interfere with Truman’s basic domestic and for- 
eign programs by passing something like the Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill or by refusing appropriations for the armed forces. The 
President is conscious of this danger but believes he may avoid 
it by giving Congress its way in less important matters and 
standing firm on essentials. In case of defeat, moreover, he can 
take his frustrations to the people in the election campaigns. 


J urisdictional strife within organized labor, already a complli- 
cating factor in the industrial situation, promises to get worse. 
It is taken for granted that John L. Lewis will soon take his 
United Mine Workers into the AFL and that he will get federa- 
tion support in his raids on CIO unions. His District 50 or- 
ganization stands ready to invade the air tran field, which 
already is disputed by two CIO unions—the United Auto Work- 
ers ‘and the Transport Workers. 


Lewis also is frightening the CIO by his threat to unite the mine 
and automobile foremen in the Foremen’s Association of Amer- 
ica. Once in control of the automobile foremen Lewis would be 
in a position to make life miserable for CIO shop stewards in 
the automobile industry. He also would be well set to bid for 
control of foremen in steel and other ClO-organized industries. 


@ 
The Army and Navy recruiting program is exceeding expecta- 
tions and its success probably will have a material effect. on 
military legislation. Some Congressmen contend that it will 
permit early repeal of the Selective Service Law. Already it is 
producing enlistments at the rate of about 75,000 a month, most 


of them for three-year hitches, as against 50,000 a month for 
the draft. 


The Army’s strength will be down to about 1,600,000 men by 
next summer. Koughlv half of this personnel will be held over 
from the wartime Army; the other half will be new draftees 


tough legal 








and volunteers. However, 91% of the volunteers will be veterans 

who have reenlisted rather than accept discharge. The War 

Department plans a anent standing Army of 500,000, but 

how soon it can cut doen to that number will depend upon the 

still uncertain occupation requirements in Germany and Japan. 
me : 


The so-called full employment bill already passed by the Sen- 
ate will have to be watered down still more to get by the House 
Expenditures Committee, where it now: is held up. Its backers 
are gloomy about prospects for passage by the House in spite of 
strong Administration support. Some of its opponents now are 
threatening to attach the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill as a-rider. 


President Truman soon will specifically endorse the Murray - 


bill setting up an independent authority similar to the TVA to 
develop public power ‘in the Missouri: Valley. Senator Murray 
of Montana, the bill’s sponsor, has won the President over to 
his measure. si 

e 


Agitation to tax bank profits more heavily or to nationalize the 
banks is mounting in Congress. The argument is that commer- 
cial banks are fattening on profits fr6m government bonds at 
the expense of the taxpayer. The campaign will be intensified 


if Congressman Patman of Texas, an advocate of such legisla-' 


tion, becomes chairman of the House Banking Committee. He 
is only two places removed from the top in seniority. 


Washington is alert to the possibility of a crisis in Russo-Turk- 
ish relations when the present treaty between the two powers 
expires on Nov. 7. However, the State Department has so far 
received no conclusive evidence in support of reports that the 
Russians are concentrating armored forces in Bulgaria to apply 
direct préssure to the Turks for control of the Dardanelles. 


President Truman’s plan to include the Dardanelles in his pro- 
gram for internationalization of European waterways has been 
dropped. This government is content’ to let the Montreux 
Treaty, under which the Straits are administered by Turkey but 


subject to international control, run unchanged until next year, . 


when it can be revised under its own terms. After that it wants 
the Straits disarmed. 


Newly established research units of the Army and Navy are 

studying the fantastic possibilities suggested by linking atomic 

explosives with guided missiles traveling more than twice as 

fast as the 1,400-mile-an-hour device already announced. They 

also are working with electrical and chemical weapons said 

to be capable of destroying, sterilizing, or dementing whole 
ations. 


Defensive research is a field almost untouched so far. Experts 
say there is no specific defense against these weapons and one 
is unlikely in the foreseeable future. Decentralization of popula- 
tions and underground construction seem to be the only answers. 


Congress may be asked to amend the GI Bill of Rights to de- 
fine the status of = ee — discharged with blue 
slips—neither honorably nor dishonorably. They are creating a 
problem for the Veterans Bureau. The question is 


whether, like honorably discharged soldiers, they are entitled 
to veterans’ benefits or, like dishonorably discharged men, they 









TARTING LINE 


Beginning with V-J Day and continuing through 
the plant clearance and inventory period, the 
Beech plant has lacked the sounds of production. 

Now the sounds of rivet guns, presses, drop 
hammers, and compressors again are heard. The 
production of peacetime airplanes has begun at 
one end of the plant while the war surplus clear- 
ance goes on at the other. 

The modest beginning of a production line 
shown above is like the first sign of Spring. It 
forecasts the future. Soon there will be several 
production lines operating, with new ee 


BEECHCRAFTS leaving them for all parts of 
the world, to contribute to the reconstruction 
efforts of all nations. 

* 

BEECHCRAFT invites inquiries about peace- 
time airplanes that will render the same class of 
ruggedness, dependability, and efficiency that 
has become the world-wide reputation of the 
BEECHCRAFTS built for the war. All types of 
BEECHCRAFT products will be designed and 
built in a way that will enhance BEECHCRAFT’S 
priceless reputation for quality products. 


bB eech . Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS DID THEIR PART 


coRPORAT 1 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 
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Three little words —but they’re music to the ear, a delight to the eye 
of anyone who drives an automobile. For in the simple phrase “ask 
for ETHYL” we extend to you an invitation to énjoy the high- 
octane performance you’ve so hungrily anticipated. 

You are invited to enjoy gasoline that not so very long ago 
was reserved for military purposes. You are invited to feel the 
surging power of an eager engine—to make driving the thrilling 
pleasure it should be. And all you need to do is— ask for Ethyl 
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LOOK FOR THE ETHYL TRADEMARK 
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Might and Majesty of the Fleet 
Awe Nation in Pursuit of Peace 


Greatest Navy on Earth 
Provides a Pageant of Power 
for Truman Policy Outline 


One by one. the silent warships had 
steamed into the big harbors—New York, 
San Francisco, Portland, New Orleans, 
Charleston, and Savannah. These were 
the scarred veterans of savage encounters 
with the enemy, and the trim vessels com- 
missioned only since V-J Day; the giant 
battlewagons and the pygmy sub-chasers. 
The homecoming for Navy Day had a 
joyous yet solemn purpose: to let the na- 
tion see for itself the Fleet that had risen 
from the shameful ruins of Pearl Harbor, 
less than four years before, to an invinci- 
bility never before achieved by any navy. 

New York had the honor of greeting 
the greatest concentration of Fleet visi- 
tors—47 warships :n all. There, on Satur- 
day, President Truman traveled for a 
Navy Day celebration historic in import. 
Before the biggest crowds of his career, 
perhaps 6,000,000, the President made 
his first basic pronouncement on foreign 
policy (see page 35), witnessed the com- 
missioning of a 45,000-ton, $90,000,000 
carrier named for his predecessor, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and, in ceremonial un- 
matched in grandeur, reviewed the Fleet, 
stretching in panoramic majesty over 7 
miles of the Hudson River. 

A Carrier Goes to Sea: In the Presi- 
dential special at Pennsylvania Station, 
the President’s day began with character- 
istic briskness at 8 a.m., over bacon and 
eggs well-seasoned with New York poli- 
tics. His breakfast guests were Democratic 
party leaders and their mayoral candi- 
date, William O’Dwyer (see page 39). 

At 10:30 a 50-limousine motorcade 
paced by police motorcycles left the sta- 
tion for the Brooklyn Navy Yard. The first 
— r pt lined oo streets; 

e of many 21-gun salutes greeted 
his arrival at the carrier Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. On its vast flight deck Mr. Tru- 
man shook hands with an erect woman 
dressed in black—Mrs. Roosevelt, who 


__ Was accompanied by her son Franklin and 


grandson Franklin III. Another Presiden- 
tial widow, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, -was 


also there. With Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Tru- 
man, and the President’s daughter Mar- 
garet, Mrs. Roosevelt sat immobile 
throughout the ceremony. 

The chaplain uttéred the invocation; 
the ship’s commission was brought to Mr. 
Truman to sign; Rear Admiral Freeland 
A. Daubin, Navy Yard commandant, de- 
livered the ship to its skipper, Capt. 
Apollo Soucek. Bosuns’ whistles shrilled 
their orders; sailors ran below to set the 
watch. The new Presidential flag, de- 
signed at the request of Mr. Roosevelt 
but never used by him, was broken out. 
In the stiff breeze the blue and white 
pennant—48 stars circling an eagle turned 





International 
Mighty Memorial: The giant carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt, at its Navy Day com- 


missioning, symbolizes America’s postwar power on the side of peace 


toward an olive branch—fluttered aloft. 

His hair ruffled by the wind, the Presi- 
dent spoke briefly. “In the commissioning 
of this ship,” he declared, “the American 
people are honoring a stalwart hero of 
this war who gave his life in the service 
of his country. His name is engraved on 
this great carrier as it is in the hearts of 
men and women of good will the world 
over.” Over the massive flat-top, planes 
formed the initials F. D. R. Unobtrusive- 
ly, after the ceremonies, Mrs. Roosevelt 
slipped away. 

A President on Parade: Entertain- 
ing the President for the first time since 
he entered the White House, New York 
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From the bridge of the destroyer. Renshaw the Commander-in-Chief reviews the Flect 


next gave Mr. Truman its unique variety 
of paper-shredded, siren-sounding wel-. 
come. If the acclaim was something short 
of volcanic, there was a reason, voiced 
time and again along the line of march— 
the absence of the gallant figure in the 
Navy cape who had not lived to enjoy the 
victory of the Fleet he so loved. But the 
city found much that was pleasing in his 
successor’s ready grin and cheery wave at 
the universal: “Hi, Harry!” 

Through lower Manhattan Mr. Truman 
rode to City Hall for a brief look-in. “I'm 
the same as anyone else,” he remarked 
when told that the Mayor’s staff wanted 
a look at him. Then he drove up Fifth 
Avenue to the Sheep Meadow at Central 
Park for-his foreign-policy address. 

Again the President moved north, to 
Riverside Drive. A launch took him and 
his party to the battleship Missouri, an- 
chored in midstream off the Drive, for 
lunch. “Big Mo,” doubly proud of its 
role as Jap surrender ship and namesake 
of the President’s home state, boomed its 
salute and piped the President over the 
side. Like more o tourists, Mr. Tru- 
man headed for the starboard side of the 
first superstructure deck to see the plaque 
commemorating the Tokyo Bay ceremo- 
nies. Nearby stood the metal-and-wood 
mess table on which the enemy had 
signed the surrender. Writing his name 
in the ship’s guest register, the President 
confessed: “This is the happiest day of 
my life.” . 

Her Majesty, the Fleet: At 3:30 the 
President and his guests, including Govs. 
Thomas E. of New York and Wal- 
ter E. Edge of New Jersey, crossed over 
to the destroyer R w, Waiting along- 
side. On the bridge the man in the tan 
fedora and light gray t (a sweater 
underneath to ward the chill) took 
up his stand for the day’s stirring climax. 

On both shores of the Hudson unpre- 
cedented millions who had waited for 
hours suddenly tensed. They hung from 


roofs and windows of apartment build- 
ings, from New York's West Side 
highway; from box cars; from small pri- 
vate craft, oil tankers, and Liberty ships 
moored at a discreet distance; from peril- 
ous perches on the cliffs of New Jersey’s 
Palisades. They overflowed right down 
to the river banks till the shores seemed 
to list. 

As the Renshaw swung downstream, 
1,200 Navy Hellcats, Helldivers, Aveng- 
ers and Corsairs roared out of the cloud 
banks. Flown in from as far north as 
Maine and as far south as South Carolina, 
the fighter-and-bomber armada _thun- 
dered up river in precise V-formation to 
circle twice over the Fleet. As they came 
on and on in seemingly endless waves, 


*  NEwsweex 


the President’s ship turned and started 
upstream, followed by the press and for- 
eign attachés in three other destroyers. 
Sharply the 5-inch guns began to 
speak. Each ship, as the President 
passed, thundered its 21-gun salvo. Pon- 
derously the echoes resounded from the 
shore. Orange flashes and gray smoke 
puffs fused in a changing slate sky. The 
Renshaw’s measured progress continued 
past warships lined with officers and men 


standing at stiff salute. 


The President’s absorbed glance never 
wavered as he reviewed America’s impos- 
ing naval might, the proud symbols of its 
victory. He saw the brand-new heavy 
cruisers Macon and Helena; the grand 
old battleship New York, veteran of 
two wars and reported subject of the 
Navy’s impending sea- test of atomic 
bombs; the carrier Enterprise, with its 
record of 911 Jap planes ‘shot down; the 
new 45,000-ton flat-top Midway; the 
cruiser Augusta, birthplace of the Atlan- 
tic Charter; the cruiser Boise, the “one- 
ship fleet” heroine of thé battle of the 
Solomons; the destroyers Foote and Zel- 
lars and Isherwood, which took the Kami- 
kaze blows off Iwo and Okinawa; the 
submarine tender Orion, mother ot a sub 
squadron which sank more than a million 
tons of shipping; the subs Bowfin and 
Cutlass and Silversides; the destroyer es- 
cort Bronstein, which accounted for three 
U-boats. in the Atlantic; and the smallest 
ot all, the 275-ton sub chaser PC 1264, 
second Navy ship to be manned by a pre- 
dominantly Negro crew. 

Up the Hudson, past the George Wash- 
ington Bridge, and down again, the Ren- 
shaw steamed to accept two hours of can- 
nonaded acclaim. At dusk, it returned to 
deposit the President and his party ashore 


Bite Tie, 


The majestic units of the Pacific Fleet lie at anchor in the H 
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for their return to Washington. *Manhat- 
tan’s myriad lights went on; once again 
the guns were stilled. The magnificent 
procession was at an end. 


Sa ae 


Policy in 12 Points 


Few Presidential speeches have been 
more anxiously awaited. It had been be- 
cyming increasingly clear to the man on 
t!> street, no less than to the world’s 
chancelleries, that American foreign pol- 
icy was not going at all well. Particularly 
since the failure of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in London, the policy was a 
growing puzzle. 

In New. York last week President Tru- 
man gave an answer in a Navy Day ad- 
dress heralded in unprecedented fashion 
by a White House buildup tagging it his 
most important pronouncement to date on 
forsign affairs. Addressing 1,000,000 
people massed in Central Park, New 
York, the President read a twelve-point 
policy whose basis was the preservation 
of American military might toward the 


_ end of preserving world peace in concert 


with the Uni Nations. The atomic 
bomb, Mr. Truman stressed, had not 
changed that fundamental concept ex- 
cept to make it more urgent. 
_ Of the dozen points listed by the Presi- 
dent, two stood out because of their ap- 
parent thrust at the other members of the 
Big Three—Britain and Russia. First, the 
United States believed that the right to 
their own form of government by 
their own free choice should be accorded 
all peoples, anywhere in the world, pre- 
pared for self-government. Second, the 
United States would refuse to recog- 
nize any government imposed on any 





C *Disturbed by criticism of Mr. Tr&iman’s recent 
qituthersville, Mo., as —. White — _— 

‘nounced present travel plans 
dung as far ahead as Dec. 5. 


The President expounds his twelve-point foreign policy to a million. massed in Central Park, New York 


nation by the force of any foreign power. 
Mr. Truman’s immediate hearers ap- 


plauded lightly—perhaps loudest at his’ 


promise to retain America’s position as 
the world’s greatest naval power. 

In Congress, Republican Sen. Robert 
A. Taft declared that the difficulty about 
the twelve points lay in applying them 
today. Much the same view was expressed 
abroad. Editorial opinion in Britain and 
Russia, avoiding comment on the specific 
points directed their way, cautiously 
hailed the President’s sentiments for in- 
ternational cooperation. But it remained 
for the Paris newspaper Franc-Tireur to 
put foreign reaction into frank language. 
“Nobody can contest the generosity and 
idealism of Truman’s twelve points,” it 
wrote, “but let us wait until Truman 
translates his words into acts.” 


, a 


Come to Papa 


Surrounded by pleasant fields and 
woods, the hamlet of Town Line, 14 miles 
from Buffalo, looks pretty much like 
dozens of other rural communities in cen- 
tral and western New York. It is a little 
sleepy, a little shabby. It has a gas sta- 
tion, a chain grocery, a school, a fire hall, 
an old blacksmith shop, a small hotel- 
restaurant and bar, and 360 reasonably 
contented inhabitants. 

But last summer a jarring note dis- 
turbed Town Line. Out of the civic fam- 
ily closet clattered a Civil War skeleton. 
Eighty-four years ago Town Line had 
seceded from the Union and pledged 
allegiance to President Jefferson Davis of 
the Confederacy. Now, something ought 
ty be done, Town Liners felt, about get- 
ting back to the fold. 

A letter to the President brought ad- 
vice. Mr. Truman suggested a barbecue 
to get any anti-Union voters into a good 
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N. Y. Times (by Burns) 


mood. Last Saturday, Town Line in meet- 
ing assembled voted to end its allegiance 
to the Confederacy. But the vote on re- 
joining the Union was deferred until next 
summer so that war veterans could par- 
ticipate. Meanwhile, by resolution, Town 
Line asked Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s 
“protection.” 


Pa 


Strikes New and Old 

From the White House at last came a 
definite pledge to try and clarify the 
troubled labor picture. President Truman 
would, on Tuesday of this week, make a 
radio speech setting forth the govern- 
ment’s official wage-price policy for the 
reconversion era. As the nation hopefully 
waited, labor and management continued 
their skirmishing: 
@ A strike disrupted New York-Chicago- 
Detroit flights of American Airlines and 
delayed transatlantic service of its over- 
seas subsidiary, the American Export Air- 
lines, when maintenance workers at La 
Guardia Field, New York, walked out 
over wage grievances and were joined by 
sympathizing airport employes in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. The strikers, members 
of the airlines mechanics department of 
the CIO United Automobile Workers, 
promptly became embroiled in an inter- 
union dispute. The Transport Workers 
Union, CIO, and the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, AFL, each 
claimed jurisdiction and accused the 
UAW of engineering the strike on the 
eve of an election to determine the air- 
line workers’ bargaining agent. 
@ In the UAW drive for a 30 per cent 
industrywide wage increase, strike votes 
were taken at General Motors and Chrys- 
ler plants. The results, as tallied by the 
National Labor Relations Board: General 
Motors, 70,853 for and 12,438 against a 
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— in en 19,870 for and 2,359 


i the end of the 83-week-old movie- 
studio strike in Hollywood brightened 
the picture. AFL leaders and Eric John- 
ston, head of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, 
agreed to reinstate all strikers and sympa- 
thizers and to settle, by arbitration if 
necessary, all other strike issues within 
80 days. The agreement affected all major 
studios except Warner Brothers, which is 
not an MPPD member. But pickets were 
withdrawn from Warners pending dis- 
_cussion of union claims for $250, 000 in 
indemnities to strikers injured in riots 
outside the studio gates. 


oD 


For Zion’s Sake 


“It has always seemed to me,” Eleanor 

Roosevelt wrote in her daily column, 
“very unwise to quote people after ey 
are dead . . . They can no longer spea 

for themselves. They can neither scelaia 
why they did or said certain things, nor 
give the reasons which influenced them 
at the time.” 

Thus the President’s widow last week 
added her word to a controversy waxing 
hotter by the minute. It raged about the 
letter her husband sent King Ibn Saud of 
Arabia in April 1944. Only just released 
under Arab pressure (NEwsweexk, Oct. 
29), it promised to consult the Arabs and 
take no ‘action “hostile” to them_on the 

“basic Palestine problems” of Jew’ im- 
migration and a proposed Jewish com- 
monwealth. 

Promised Land? While the press 
argued over whether the long-unrevealed 
Roosevelt note nullified past government- 
al expressions of sympathy toward Jew- 
ish aspirations in Palestine, American 
Jewry challenged the letter and de- 
manded, in mass meeting, convention, 
and personal visit, that the State De- 
partment issue a forthright statement on 
Palestine policy. 

In a sharply worded memorandum to 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, the 
American Zionist Emergency Council 
pointed out that every American Presi- 
dent since Woodrow Wilson had support- 
ed the Jewish ideal of Palestine as a 
national home. It declared that “assur- 
ances” given to Ibn Saud by President 
Roosevelt “would not be valid if incon- 
sistent with the publicly stated: objectives 
of American policy.” Commending as 

E aayrery. 3 President Truman’s recent 

that the British accept 100,000 Jew- 
ich immigrants into Palestine, the council 
nonetheless demanded that the State De- 
partment, rather than “feed” Jews “with 
promises which turn to ashes in their 
mouth,” put an end to its current “am- 
biguity and delay.” 

As the Zionists made this ap sup- 
port came from a non-Jewish source. 
Former Sen. Guy Gillette of Iowa, chair- 
man of the American League for a Free 


— 
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Palestine, and six other Americans, in- 
cluding three members of Congress, said 
that they would soon go to London to 
plead the Zionist cause with Prime Min- 
ister Attlee. 

Britannia on the Spot: Patently 
Britain, possessor of the Palestine man- 
date, was on the horns of a multipronged 
dilemma. With Jews in the Holy Land 
stoutly denying the existence of such a 
thing as “illegal” immigration, evidence 
mounted of a movement southeast by 
Jews in Russian-occupied Europe. Al- 
though Russia officially refused the Jews 
permission to leave, it tacitly recognized 
the persistence of ‘anti-Semitism in Po- 
land and other countries formerly Nazi- 
occupied, and little if anything was being 
done to prevent the Jews’ migration. On 
the other hand, the Arabs threatened to 
seize foreign oil concessions, including the 
vast leases in Saudi Arabia, should Brit- 
ain bow to Zionist pressure. 

British sentiment endorsed Attlee’s 
view—politely but pointedly expressed to 
President Truman in their recent ex- 
change of correspondence—that the Unit- 


ed States should not sit on the side lines — 


and criticize without taking any responsi- 


bility for settlement of the problems in- 
volved. The British was a joint 
Anglo-American board of inquiry not only 


salle chien of caring for nonrepatri- 
able Jews now in Europe. It would, more- 
over, survey the possibility of settling 
them permanently in Europe and else- 


On the third point, Mr. Truman and his 
advisers were unwilling to yield, for this 
raised the delicate question of Jewish .im- 
migration into the United States. But as 
negotiations continued last week, Britain 
scored one point. President Truman 
agreed ~ pani meee ie 2° 
joint board. 


Zionists assail “ambiguity and delay” on Palestine at a New York rally 


Cheerful Little Earful | 


. The Senate had voted to aboli 








Treasury recommendations had fixed 
tax reductions at the “safe” level of 
$5,000,000,000. The House had gone 
farther with a slash of $5,350,000.000, 
and the Senate had voted a cut of 
$5,788,000,000. Last week the Senate- 
House Conference committee reached a 


new agreement: Taxes in 1946 would be 


cut $5,920,000,000. 


Although it was a far cry from what. 


most yers ho for, the new bill 
offered plenty to cheer about when Jan. 
1, 1946, rolls around: 

@ Some 12,000,000 low-income families 
will be free of all income taxes. The rest 
will get an average cut of 10 per cent. 
The automobile use tax will e 


-@ The excess-profits tax of $2, 555, 000,- 


000 will be lifted. Corporate surtaxes will 


be lowered $347,000,000,- and capital . 


stock taxes $234,000,000. 
@ Enlisted men will be forgiven all Fed- 
eral income taxes on their service pay dur- 
ing the war years; officers will get a three- 
year extension of time to pay up back 
taxes. 

The conkermnin committee worked 


smoothly and swiftly. One deadlock had 


threatened. The House had voted to keep 
the excess-profits tax until 1947, cutting 
next year’s rate from 85.5 to 60 

it. But 
House gave way and the Sen 
ate version on individual income taxes 
was accepted is little — : 


oe 


Will They Also Serve? 


‘The first draft had been written by the | 


President in longhand as he flew back to 


Washington last June from the United _ 


Nations Conference in San Francisco. 
Sar ks ¢ see tena ene 
called for a of peacetime military 
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training for all youths in 
bracket. 

But the time was not yet ripe. The 
Senate had not then ratified the United 
Nations charter; the war against Japan 
was not yet won. In the intervening 


_ months, Mr. Truman listened attentively 


to numerous alternative proposals aimed 
at making compulsory training more pal- 
atable to Congress. In the end he re- 
jected all of them. 

Last bigs Pes Oct. *. the ie 
made his thi mal appearance 
fore Congress. Throwing political caution 
aside he asked for compulsory military 
training with no strings attached—twelve 
months in camp for every physically 


able boy upon reaching the age of 18 or 


upon graduation from high school, in any 
case, before his twentieth birthday. 
His argument: “The surest guarantee 


that no nation will dare again to attack 
us is to remain strong in the only kind 
of strength an aggressor understands— 
military power.” 

The People Will Hear: The recep- 
tion by Congress was what the White 
House had expected—chilly. The press 
and radio were divided, but powerful 
voices swung into action against the pro- 
posal. From Radio Commentator Ray- 
mond Swing came a criticism that re- 
flected much of the cloakroom talk at the 
Capitol. He said the President had justi- 
fied his program not on the ground of 
American commitments under the United 
Nations charter, but because of fear of 
attack. Swing said: 

*“Since our enemies of the last war can- 
not fight us, the danger must be from 
some ally. And we are asked to train our 
young men . . . against that enemy... 
The arguments the President brings for- 
ward .. . seem almost like an advertise- 





Pretty Baby: When a St. Louis departmen 
like, animated baby in the window to attract shoppers’ attention, 
someone thought it would be a good idea to catch their facial 














ment of bankruptcy in American states- 
manship.” 

But Washington knew last week that 
Mr. Truman had not walked out on the 
end of a limb alone. Before deciding to 
appear before Congress, the President 
had discussed a full-scale drive to put the 
program over. He would make a radio 
plea, possibly several, directly to the 
people. High Army and Navy officials, 
Gen. George C. Marshall among them, 
would also make nationwide broadcasts. 

The Truman strategy was clear. With 
most Americans already eyeing the moves 
of the Soviet Union with misgivings, ap- 
peals carried directly to them might have 
the effect of forcing Congress to act. 


Pe 


Detroit Picks a Mayor; 
PAC Hustles the Vote 


In Detroit next week the voters will 
determine whether they want a CIO 
union leader or the present conservative 
mayor to head the city’s government for 
the next two years. The tenseness of the 
election is heightened by the fact that the 
decision must be made on the eve of pros- 
pective strikes which may paralyze the 
motor industry. The following is a pre- 
election survey by Robert Humphreys, 
National Affairs Editor of NEwsweeK. 


The quiet of Detroit belies the seething 
underneath. To the casual visitor there is 
little on the surface to indicate that on 
Nov. 6 Detroit may become the first major 
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American city to elect a labor govern- 
ment; that workers in two, giant motor 
corporations may walk out a few days 
later; that the city has-all the component 
elements for another race riot. 

Detroit’s three daily newspapers, The 
News, The Times, and The.Free-Press, 
reflect the maturity which this strife-rid- 
den city has attained. News of strike 
votes, altercations, and racial difficulties 
are handled with journalistic , restraint; 
sensationalism is, on the whole, avoided. 

This treatment extends to the mayor- 
alty race. a the vote is expected. 
to reach a record high for a municipal 
election, the charges and countercharges 
of the two candidates rate only the inside - 
pages. There are few pictures, and ré- 
sumés of their speeches appear in parallel 
columns of identical length. 

The election is supposed to be non- 
pee. as all Detroit municipal contests 

ave been since the 1918 city charter was 
adopted. But the 1945 race has become a 
violently partisan affair. The candidates: 

Richard T. Frankensteen, 38-year-old 
vice president of the CIO United Auto- 
mobile Workers. A handsome, college- 
bred 225 pounder, he is an avowed 
Democrat of left-wing hue, backed to the 
hilt by the CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee and openly supported by the 
Wayne County Democratic organization, 
the first time that either major party has 
broken Detroit’s hands-off tradition in 
a quarter of a century. 

Edward Jeffries, 45-year-old, slightly 
built, three-time mayor of Detroit, and 
heir to the magic name of a former 
municipal judge, his father, whose popu- 
larity and reputation still command wide- 
spread respect. A conservative with 
liberal leanings, he has avoided a party 
label, although he spoke out against 








Photos by Arthur Witman from Black Star 


‘reactions. A concealed camera showed quick results. Some of 
the passers-by grinned; some were absorbed; others registered 
supercilious disapproval. No one passed by without at least alook. 
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President Roosevelt’s decision to seek a 
fourth term. He is generally regarded as 
a Republican. The GOP, however, is 
hewing to tradition and is taking no part 
in the campaign, nor does the mayor 
have the backing of any political group 
comparable to the PAC. 

A City Worn Out: Frankensteen is 
dynamic, personable, and a_ brilliant 
speaker. Jeffries is not particularly force- 
ful. He tends to be curt and is an ineffec- 
tual speaker, although an earnest one. 

On their records, Frankensteen must 
stand on a union career; he has never held 
public office. In union politics, his asso- 
ciations have ranged all the way from lib- 
erals to Communist fellow travelers. 

In almost six years in office, Jeffries has 
done nothing outstanding; neither has he 
made himself vulnerable by any major 
blunder. When he first took office in 1940, 
city finances were in a mess. By the time 
he had wiped out a $14,000,000 deficit, 
the nation was at war. As a result, De- 
troit’s schools, streets, and transportation 
system have experienced almost a decade 
of disrepair. 

Frankensteen’s campaign has been cen- 
tered on this sore spot. It not only is the 
chink in Jeffries’s armor, but it gives 
Frankensteen’s campaign a conservative 
turn and ‘surprises those who pictured 
him as a rabble-rousing strike leader. 

Jeffries’s reply is that an inherited def- 
icit and wartime shortages have combined 
to prevent him from activating a master 
$24,000,000-a-year municipal improve- 
ment plan he devised for Detroit. In ad- 
dition, he has tried to take the offensive 
by charging —_ the election of Frank- 
ensteen will make Detroit a guinea pig 
for socialization of America. 





From an organizational standpoint, 
Frankensteen has a big edge. The city is 
teeming with PAC strategists, publicists, 
and pamphleteers from New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, and Hollywood. In 1943, 
Detroit’s PAC was probably the best run 
in the nation. It has lost none of its ef- 
ficiency. It has block-by-block organiza- 
tion in 651 of the city’s 1,136 precincts. 
It will deliver the vote—rain, shine, 
or blizzard. be 

Jeffries, on the other hand, has noth- 
ing resembling an organization. Detroit 
civil-service laws b that. A commer- 
cial advertising firm handles his publicity 
on a fee basis. Voter organization is de- 
pendent on volunteers, mostly women. 

Financially, Frankensteen again has the 
margin. His campaign is a $100,000 
affair, with each CIO union given a 
quota to raise, with Frankensteen ons 
costing $1 per copy, with outside funds 
also pouring in. Jeffries backers claim 
they'll be lucky to raise half that sum. 

Alarm-Clock Technique: On the 
saad he sloped ~ 
a ue deve y 
Hollywood's pits beet Congressman 
John Costello of California last year 
(NEwswEEK, May 29, 1944). PAC is 
paying $15,000 for 300 spot announce- 
ments, and uses Hollywood-prepared 
scripts of which the following is typical: 

“(Sound: Man snoring loudly) An- 
nouncer: Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
listening to the snoring of Mayor Edward 


J. Jeffries, who has been ‘asleep for six 


g years while Detroit has waited for 
him to do something . . . (Sound: loud 
snore) Announcer: Isolationist Gerald 
L. K. Smith endorses Jeffries candidacy 
which would cause most politicians to 


Photos from Wide World, Associated Press and Newsphotos 
Detroit Mayoralty Race: Gerald L. K. Smith’s (lower left) support embarrasses Jeffries (upper left); William Z. Foster’s (lower 
right) Communists discomfit Frankensteen (upper right). Pamphleteers in both camps heave mud 


wake up screaming, but Mayor Jeffries 
— —— (sound: loud snore). 

“(Sound: Loud alarm clock) 2nd an- 
nouncer: Wake up Detroit! Vote for Dick 
Frankensteen on Nov: 6—and a wide- 
awake city administration!”° 

Detroit, bulging with war migrants, 
including conflicting Southern whites and 
Northern Negroes, has seemingly taken 
the mayoralty race in its stride so far. 
Despite strike votes at General Motors 


_and Chrysler, labor is comparatively 


uiet. Union leaders are seeing to it that 
there is no walkout until after election 
day. Unemployment has not become seri- 
ous. UAW economists were predicting 
400,000 unemployed by election day, but 


United States Employment Service off- 


cials estimate the total on that date will 
not exceed 85,000, much of it by self- 
declared vacation. It is a city of full 
dinner pails and full pocketbooks. 

But underneath are myriad complexi- 
ties, prejudices, and fears. Industrialists, 
and conservatives are jittery. The AEL is 
backing Jeffries because it does not want 
a ClO-sponsored city administration. Ne- 
groes are counted in the Frankensteen 
camp; some whites who might otherwise 
support the CIO candidate hesitate. 
Many believe Frankensteen is a Jew. 
Actually he is-an Episcopalian of Ger- 
man extraction. A Communist party rally, 
addressed by William Z. Foster, attacked 
Jeffries and by implication endorsed 
Frankensteen last week. Race-baiting 
a Smith a plumbed - ioe 
er political extremity by attacking 
ensteen and endorsing Jeffries. 





*Last week, Jeffries’s supporters were scrambling 
en ee eee ee ne 
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To most of Detroit's political obsérvers, 
these factors will decide the election. In 
September a national sampling copie 
tion polled Detroit. Frankensteen led by 
a narrow margin with 50.5 per cent. 
Strikes which deprived. Detroit motorists 
of gasoline (Newsweek, Oct. 1) admit- 
tedly hurt Frankensteen, but in the last 
three weeks he has made a decided come- 
back. Nevertheless professional gamblers 

uote Jeffries the favorite at 6 to 5. Lit- 
tle money is being wagered by supporters 
of either camp. 

Of Detroit's 1,800,000 citizens, ap- 
proximately 800,000 have registered and 
are eligible to vote. A municipal-election 
turnout of 350,000 to 400,000 is normal. 
This it will be nearer 500,000—a 
record. Frankensteen is convinced he will 
win if the vote totals less than 500,000; 
beyond that he concedes it will be a 
“tough fight.” The experts agree: 
The stay-at-homes will have to 
be roused if Jeffries is to win. 


The Post-Butch Era 


The secret couldn’t be kept 
forever. When the story leaked 
out, Fiorello H. (Butch) La 
Guardia, New York’s bouncing, 
ebullient three-term mayor, 
promptly confirmed it. He had 
purchased a $40,000, seventeen- 
room home in the Bronx, com- 
plete with billiard room, nurs- 
ery, and five baths, for Jan. 1. 

With Butch’s moving problem 
solved, New York last week 
turned its full attention to the 
question of supplying the may- 
ors official home, Gracie Man- 
sion, with a new occupant. For 
La Guardia’s successor, New 
Yorkers had a field of three can- 
age from which to choose on 

ov. 6: 
€ William O’Dwyer, Irish-born, 
55-year-old ex-District Attorney, 
liquidator of Murder, Inc., and 
a Democrat, running on the 
Democratic and American La- 
bor Party tickets. 

@ Jonah J. Goldstein, 59-year- 

old General Sessions judge and 

a Democrat running on the Re- 

publican and Liberal party tickets, hand- 

picked by New York State’s No. 1, Re- 

publican, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

@ Newbold Morris, 43-year-old Republi- 

can socialite and president of the City 

Council, chosen by La Guardia on an 

i pasar Say we easy the ae 
party by the mayor. Party ot 

symbol: A light bulb. 

Of all aed York’s weird Ober, 
campai is one was tops. O° T, 
although disapproved by both.Tammany 
Hall and Edward J. Flynn’s Bronx ma- 
chine, became their candidate because 
the Democrats didn’t have a chance with 
any other aspirant. A Catholic who would 
normally shun.Communists like a plague, 
O'Dwyer nevertheless accepted the nom- 





ination of the ALP, which Communists 
dominate. Communist and fellow-travel- 
ing publications are urging his election. 

Goldstein, a Democrat, apparently was 
picked by Dewey for the GOP ticket in 
the belief that he would appeal to racial 
groups. The Liberal party, which is anti- 
Dewey, is supporting Goldstein because 
it hates the ALP. Morris, the only Repub- 
lican in the field, was entered at the last 
minute by La Guardia in an obvious at- 
tempt to prevent a Dewey-sponsored can- 
didate from winning. 

How well La Guardia has succeeded 
could be judged this week by the almost 
unanimous conviction in New York that 
O’Dwyer would win by a landslide. Al- 
though Goldstein was accusing O’Dwyer 
of underworld connections—stories which 
captured the headlines—neither he nor 
Morris was making any headway. The 





Chicago 
Mary Lillian: She showed Daddy the dress 


usually accurate New York Daily News 
pol showed the Democratic candidate 
apping the field with 70.4 per cent of 
nae Goldstein, 16.7, and Morris, 
12.9. 


Mother Went Away 


All through th th 
e@ troop transport the 
sound bespoke joy and nervous excite- 
ment. There were the sharp bursts of 
rowdy singing, the everlasting wisecracks, 
the cussing and kidding of homecoming 
GI's. Roused by the turmoil, Pfc. Edgar 


_L. Emond, 31, of Chicago scrambled out 


of his bunk and dashed for deck. 
Day was dawning in the east, but far 
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ahead the lights of Norfolk, Va., still 
leamed in the darkness which overlay 

e west. In the chilly air the men were 
cheering for home. Emond shouted with . 
the others. Three years of Army life, four- 
teen months of it in Europe, lay behind 
him. Shrapnel had stopped him. at 
Aachen, Germany, but he was fully re- 
covered. The future was a problem he 
would share with Lillian, his 28-year-old 
wife, and their children, Edward, 8, and 
Mary Lillian, 4. 

The ship’s loudspeaker silenced the 
men. “Calling Pfc. Edgar L. Emond,” it 
said. “Report to transportation officer.” 

In the officer’s cabin, Emond wonder- 
ingly faced Comdr. Earl M. Jarrett, the 
Catholic chaplain. The priest looked at 
the soldier. “Sit down,” he said. “I’ve 
been asked to deliver a message to you.” 
On deck the men started to cheer again as 

Father Jarrett began to speak. 

Chicago, Oct. 18: 

The new dress was black and 
edged in gold. When it arrived 
Mrs. Emond tried it on right 
away to show Mary Lillian how 
nice it looked. Mary Lillian was 
almost as excited over the dress 
as she was over the red nail pol- 
ish her mother used, and which 
she put on the little girl’s own 
toes. They were very happy as 
Mrs. Emond hung the dress up 

~ in a closet. ; 

For days Mrs. Emond had 
talked of little but her husband’s 
homecoming. She was to look 
her very best in the new dress. 
She was a of these things 

‘ when she left the apartment at 

1630 North Merrimac Avenue 
in the afternoon. At North and 
Central Avenues she crossed 
briskly to a traffic safety island 
and paused. Suddenly out of no- 
where a speeding automobile 
roared. There was a screech of 
brakes. The car careened and 
shot over the island. 

In the hospital Mrs. Emond 

. lay dying for three days .. . 

i after the chaplain had 
finished, Emond found it hard 
to comprehend the blow. When 

’ the ship tied up, the Red Cross 
offered aid. By bus. and plane, Emond 
hurried to Chicago. In his father’s arms 
little Edward sobbed for a long time. But 
Mary Lillian didn’t understand. Mamma,. 
she thought, had gone away, just as 
Daddy had gone. She explained it all to 
Daddy as she showed him the dress in 
the closet and the bright red nail polish. 

But the big surprise she held to the 
end. She led her father to the dresser 
in the bedroom. In the top drawer lay 
nine white shirts, half a dozen pairs of 
socks, and a dozen white handkerchiefs 
freshly laundered. Mary Lillian watched 
her father’s face. Then she told him: 
Last week, just before she went away, 
Mamma had washed and ironed the 
things because Daddy was coming home. 
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Why Don’t They Go Home? 


Three months after the end of the war, 
Washington is still bursting its seams. A 
roof over one’s head remains the town’s 
most precious commodity. Housewives 
docilely take numbers and queue up at 
butcher counters. Movies and restaurants 
are jammed and the lone legitimate the- 
ater returns thousands of mail-order 
checks for every show billed. Hotels, re- 
fusing all conventions, including the next 
DAR annual spring meeting, accept reser- 
vations in order of the importance of the 
applicant based on “guest histories” com- 
piled during the war. The share-the-cab 
system remains. Bus drivers are short- 
t ; now and then one abandons 
his vehicle in the middle of a run. Traffic 
congestion clogs the city’s arteries. 

Washington and its swollen suburbs 
entered the war with a population of 
967,985. Today, there are 1,250,000 peo- 
ple. The hope that shrinking war agencies 


An officer finds the Pentagon roomy as Washingtonians hunt extra space 


would cut the 250,000 Federal payroll 
has vanished. The Veterans Administra- 
tion, State Department, and Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority have announced staff 
expansions in the city. Some 40 bureaus, 
entirely or partially decentralized durin 

the emergency, clamor for the return o: 

their exiled offices. 

Although thousands of desk officers are 
being transferred or discharged, the serv- 
ices are returning just as many to Wash- 
ington. Billeting officers find their job 
even harder since V-J Day, for landlords 
no longer give them rental priorities. 

Newcomers are learning the trick of 


betting a building superintendent $100 
that he has no apartment available, while 
bonuses to apartment-house managers 
run as high as $300. Apartment hunters 
are buying furniture left behind by previ- 
ous tenants at exorbitant figures as part 
of the unofficial price of ming Oth- 
ers, in desperation, are buying houses at 
inflationary prices. Real-estate dealers ap- 
proach —- in the street with offers 
to sell their homes at 50 to 100 per cent 
profit. 


available living space is the city jail, 
which is only half full. 

Office and home seekers are irritated by 
the failure of foreign governments to 
vacate extra living and working space ac- 
quired during the war. Some embassies 


even plan to expand their holdings. 
The British, the biggest foreign prop- 
erty holder, recently indicated they will 


not renew leases on two hotels, but they 
are still holding three other hotels, eight 





Acme 


apartment houses, the ninth floor of the 
popular Willard Hotel, and numerous de- 
sirable offices in downtown buildings. 
The French are _ ing. Since V-J 
Day, they have moved into four renovated 
residences, increasing their holdings to 
fifteen buildings. 

The Russians occupy 114 units—and 
a unit can range from a room to a hotel. 
One is the imposing 95-apartment York- 

ire on upper Sixteenth Street. When 
asked if they intend to cut down their 
mens a member of the embassy staff 
replied: “We don’t know.” 

Of the 52 nations owning real estate in 


_ the city, only the orwegians are plan. 


The one building in Washington with 





ate 
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ning to sell a few p One is the 
sprawling suburban mansion that housed 
Princess Martha during the war. 

Washington employers who had looked 
to the end of the war for a better labo; 
market are still looking. Last week the 
United States Employment Service ap. 
nounced 10,000 jobs, 5,000 applicants, 
and 2,000 takers. Classified ads listed 
1,080 help wanted and 64 situation; 
wanted. A labor shortage keeps 380 
streetcars and buses off the streets when 
they are needed most, and the electric 
company sends out estimated bills every 
second month because it can’t find enough 
workers who want to make a career of 
meter reading. 

But the picture of gloom is not entirely 
unrelieved. The Washington Restaurant 
Association, with an eye to the remote 
future, is encouraging its members to give 
courses on courtesy to their employes be- 
fore the art is lost entirely. 


Pa 


Technique 


The storm aroused by his criticism of 
Protestant Army chaplains still bothers 
Brig. Gen. Harry Vaughan, the Presi- 
dent’s military aide. His asks 
all telephone callers “It isn’t about chap- 
lains, is it?” - } 


Bo 


Love Feast 


The Petroleum Administrator for War 
had issued his last edict—the agency was 
folding up. Last week 600 oilmen gath- 
ered in the Statler Hotel’s Presidential 
Room to honor Harold L. Ickes for ful- 
filling a pledge: V-J Day brought the end 
of Federal control of oil. 

Concealed red, white, and blue neon 
lights sent a soft, patriotic glow over the 
snowy napery, the wine-sauced entree, 
and the black-tied guests—ru: West-: 
em operators, their Eastern financiers, 
and the capital’s statesmen from the oil 
states. 

But a certain apprehension clouded the 
love feast. Although he was bowi 
out as Oil Administrator, Ickes was 
going strong as Secretary of the Interior. 
Oilmen had not forgotten his old cam- 
Ppaigns against them. 

William R. Boyd Jr., chairman of the 
American Petroleum Institute, candidly 
reviewed the oil war that preceded the 
wartime truce, and then presented Ickes 
with a bronze portrait plaque of himself: 

“When we first started that teamwork, 
Mr. Secretary,” said Boyd, “we didn‘ 
think much of you or you of us. You are 
still the old curmudgeon but your heat 
ts gold, and we hope you also think well 
of us. ae 

Accepting the plaque, Ickes recalled 
his recent trip to London to renegotiate 
the Anglo-American oil pact. “You trusted 
me,” he said to the oilmen, “but you set 
six guardians along.” 
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Filed in appearance is genuine when it’s the quality 


shining through. The distinctive appearance of General Tires has 
long complemented the beauty of America’s fine cars. But it is the 
distinguished performance of Top Quality ... smooth riding, quiet 
running, quick stopping and extra-mileage protection that makes their 


presence on any car a compliment to the judgment .of its owner. 


—goes a long way COPYRIGHT 1948 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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Tilly and Tesla 


“THe Trree-CornereD Hat,” by Manuel de Falla, 
interpreted for the Capehart Collection by Julio de Diego. 
With characteristic Latin humor and vigor, the artist has 
converged the whole panorama of this popular ballet upon 
one canvas, depicting the aged Governor, frustrated in 
his attempts to woo the Miller's wife, attacked by the glee- 
ful townspeople who toss an effigy of him in the air while 
the Miller and his wife dance a jubilant jota. Portfolios 
of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart Collection 
may be secured at nominal cost from your Capehari 
dealer, or you may write direct to Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


For all his golden buckles and his 
fancy breeches, the haughty official 
is no better than a clumsy buffoon! 
Laughing villagers poke fun. And 
high spirits break loose in a riotous 
ballet. ... 

When the curtain descends upon 
the dancers, their magic need not 
vanish, too. Music . . . long evenings 
after . . . can bring to your living 
room the swirling rhythm of “The 
Three-Cornered Hat.” With the 
Capehart or the Farnsworth to hold 
its bright and sparkling color, ballet 
. .. like opera and symphony . . . is 
at your beckoning! 

lf you have longed to find an in- 
strument which at last achieves this 
mood of intimate music, a great thrill 
awaits you in the new Capehart. 


You'll find, in fact, a host of excit- 
ing features among the new Capehart 
and the new Farnsworth phonograph- 
radios and radios— many with FM. 
Hear tone more brilliant than any in 
their history . . . so clear, so true, it 
recreates the original performance. 
And, of course, famous record- 
changers, more reliable than ever, 
which leave you free to listen for 
hours—without effort—to your fa- 
vorite music. 


Handsome cabinets, in many styles 
and sizes, will house these finer in- 
struments. Select a peerless Capehart 
... or the more modestly priced 
Farnsworth . . . with full assurance 
that each reflects the highest value. 
Farnsworth Television & Radio 
Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Ind. 


TkheAPEHART Thr ARNSWORTH 


RADIO e 


TELEVISION 


* PHONOGRAPHS 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 


N.W. AYER & SOW 
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Russia’s Blunder in Eastern Europe 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


For months evidence has been ac- 
cumulating that in Eastern Europe the 
Russians have trapped themselves in 
a tragic spiral. They wanted friendly 
nations in and near their borders. 
Britain and the United States recog- 
nized and agreed that this was a le- 
gitimate Russian objective. They took 
steps to help the Russians 
reach it. 

It was probably only nat- 
ural for the Russians to rely, 
in the first instance, on Com- ° 
munist leadership in the 
countries of Eastern Europe. 
But the Communists do not 
appear to have been very 
adroit. Nowhere do they 
seem to have attracted 
broad popular support. The 
Communist-controlled pup- 
pet regimes have resorted increasingly 
to force and terror. Yet they have not 
succeeded in liquidating or intimidat- 
ing all the elements which we would 
considet democratic. Active resistance 
to Communist domination has proved 
very stubborn. 

At the same time, according to re- 


+ liable reports, the Red Army has be- 


come even more unwelcome than for- 
eign troops usually are. This is not only 
because it provides visible support for 
unpopular regimes. In its westward 
marches into Europe, the Red Army 
lived off the countryside to the maxi- 
mum possible degree. It comman- 
deered not only food but horses, wag- 
ons, and all other means of convey- 
ance. Then, in the wake of the ad- 
vance, the Russians packed up and 
sent home a good deal of portable 
property. = 

The Red Armies are still living large- 
ly off the countries which they occupy. 
There are credible reports that at least 
some of the Soviet occupation troops 
are so poorly disciplined that rape and 
other individual acts of violence are 
widespread. The penalty is not only 
hatred but loss of respect for the Red 
Army and the regime which it repre- 
sents (see Foreign Affairs). In some 
countries, notably Poland, even the 
Communists are finding it necessary, or 
popular, to urge the withdrawal or 
skeletonizing of the Russian occupa- 
tion forces. 


The Russians have reason to be 
unhappy with the results to date of 
their policy in Eastern Europe. They 
have indicated in sundry ways that 
they are. There is no certain explana- 





tion of their failure to live up to the 
pledges concerning Eastern Europe 
made by Stalin at Yalta. A logical ex- 
planation is that at Yalta Stalin thought 
the Communist-controlled provisional. 
governments were strongly enough en- 
trenched, or soon would be, to win 
elections, but that he then found he 


been poorly informed. Cer-~ 
tainly the Russians would 
not have needed to stall, 
hedge, and fudge on the 
performance of the Yalta 
agreements if the provision- 
al regimes which they set 
up were either strong or 
popular. 

It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the Russians want 
friendly peoples as well as 
compliant regimes in the countries 
which are on and near their borders. 
But their methods to date have served 
to revive old hatreds and to instill 
new ones. 

The Russians have made increasing- 
ly difficult the position of non-Com- 
munist democratic leaders who realize 
that their respective nations must be 
on friendly terms with Russia. They 
have made it increasingly difficult for 
the Western democracies to support 
elements in Eastern Europe without 
appearing to encourage opposition to 
the Soviet Union. 


It is possible to take either a hope- 
ful or a dismal view of the Russian 
dilemma in Eastern Europe. The hope- 
ful view is that the Russians will 
recognize that they cannot obtain the 
friendly regimes which they want by 
their present methods. The dismal 
view is that they will feel compelled 
to be even more ruthless in beating 
down resistance. It is by no means 
certain that such a program of force 
and terrorism would not succeed even- 
tually in riveting Communist controls 
on many of the countries in Eastern 
Europe. 

The Soviet Government does not 
seem to know which way to turn. 
Its best bet at this crossroads of its 
policy is to let its major allies help 
it out of its predicament, by bring- 
ing them into Eastern Europe instead 
of trying to keep them out. The joint 
handling of the 
pledged at the Yalta conference would 
serve the true interests of Russia far 
better than Russia is serving them by 
its present policy. 


had miscalculated or had - 
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EVER SINCE THE 1850’S WHEN 
AMERICA WAS BUILDING ITS 
RAILROADS, WE HAVE DEDICATED 
OURSELVES TO MAKING PIPES 
FOR DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS 


Relief Grain 
Shape #07, $7.50 
“Billiard” 


Sandblasted so that the 
cs stands out in re- 
ef. Light in weight. 






BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


Kaywoodie. Pipes are made for your 
pleasure, with the experience of 94 years 
of continuous operation at making 
pipes. Discriminating smokers all over 
the world have adopted Kaywoodie as 
their favorite. May be had at your 
dealer’s in various styles, from $3.50 
to $25. 


Kaywoodie Company, New York & London— 
in New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New Vork 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been selected to meet our exacting 
requirements, and sat- 
isfactorily seasoned 
exclusively for Kay- 
woodie Pipes. 5 
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Red Army’s Odd Ways in Peace 
Tilt Course of Russian Diplomacy 


Soviet Prestige in Europe 
Declines Along With Morale 
and Discipline of Troops 


A riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma. 

Month by month a puzzled world has 
increasingly concluded that Winston 
Churchill's classic phrase best described 
Russia’s strange actions. But in the past 
few weeks two highly significant explana- 
tions of the Kremlin’s attitude have come 
to the surface. The first is the health of 
Joseph Stalin. Officially, the generalissimo 
is perfectly well. Moscow revealed on 
Oct. 26 that he was spending his holiday 
near Sochi on the Black Sea coast of the 
Caucasus. W. Averell Harriman, Ameri- 


‘can Ambassador to Moscow, there deliv- 


ered to him a personal letter from Presi- 
dent Truman, presumably dealing with 
Big Three affairs (see page 35). Stalin 
was supposed to be am at reports he 
was sick. He is due to return to Moscow 
for the Nov. 7 celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the 1917 Red revolution. 

But a number of British and American 
experts on Russia still claimed privately 
that something was wrong with Stalin. 


They said an official Soviet statement is- 
sued last week to the effect that Stalin 
was tired and might relinquish some of 
his duties would never have been issued 


unless the generalissimo were seriously ill. 

The second explanation of Russian pol- 
icy is that both morale and discipline in 
the Red Army in occupied regions have 
declined drastically. The Red Army man 
seems far from content with his peace- 
time lot. His behavior in occupied coun- 


tries has often undermined Russian. 
prestige. He has picked up ideas in the: 


West that may take political form later. 
The Kremlin’s diplomacy has reflected its 
uncertainty and concern. Here the evi- 
dence, by contrast with Stalin’s illness, is 
clear and _ circumstantial. NEWSWEEK 
called on its correspondents in Berlin, 
Washington, and London for the follow- 
ing detailed reports of what is happening 
to the soldier of Russia: 


Berlin: How to Alienate 


Your Friends the Allies 


The discipline of every Allied army 
took a crazy dip during the final weeks of 
the European war last April and May. 
Suddenly, after months of doing without, 


there was a deluge of liquor, cameras, 


women, and money. The American com- 
mand imposed the nonfraternization edict 
—and nearly the entire American Army 
fraternized. 


Visit to Dreamland: But the Ameri- 


cans were entering a world not unlike 
their own. The Russians entered Bel- 





International 


Reds Abroad: British MP’s collar Russian officers caught in a Berlin black market 


. lead them on their foraging, sonnine. and 
a 


grade, Budapest, Vienna, and Berlin—cit. 
adels of bourgeois and Fascist reaction 
according to Communist teaching. They 
acted accordingly. An American soldier 
managed to wangle a pass to Budapest to 
visit relatives last May. He reported the 
Russians had looted and destroyed work. 
ing-class apartments in both Budapest 
and Vienna because they found toilets in 
them. When they finally comprehended 
that working people really lived in these 
places, another reaction set in. It was best 
described in the Budapest bon mot: “Sta- 
lin has made two great mistakes—he has 
shown the Russians to Europeans and Eu- 
rope to the Russians.” 

Another vital factor in the decline of 
the Red Army lies in the caliber of com- 
pany and battalion officers. It is at this 
evel that the discipline of an army stands 
or falls. From Stalingrad on, men were 
picked for these positions by the sole 
criterion of personal bravery. If you 
waded through one machine-gun nest, 
you became a lieutenant, through two, a 
captain—not the worst method of getting 
combat leadership. 

But these very men, who might have 
held the common soldiers in check, now 


raping raids as they led them in battle. 
They are the jokers who are even today 
conducting foraging raids on American 
installations. I met them along the Elbe 
for. three weeks, and the only language 
they understand is the butt end of a Gar- 
and in the mouth. 


Just Bahrstards: The Russian Army 
did an incredible thing in sweeping to 
the gates of Berlin. But it moved the way 
Napoleon’s armies did, solving the supply 
problem as it went along. Large units are 
still doing that today—foraging and living 
off the land. The practice is habit-form- 
ing. For example, as you drive through 
the Russian zone from Berlin to Magde- 
burg, you still see large herds of cattle. 
They are very large, unlike herds in a nor-. 
mal community, use they have been 
rounded up and are tended by Red Army 
soldiers. American trains coming through 
this same zone now bristle with armed 
guards. You can imagine what happens to 
what little German transport there is. 

The common Russian soldier literally 
suspects every last American or English- 
man of being a representative of capi- 
talism. He is convinced that he alone won 
the war. Then there is the difference be- 
tween the Russian approach to women 
and the American approach. Granting 
that the difference is that between rape 
and salesmanship, still there is a differ- 
ence. 

Pro-Red Army sentiment was very 
high in the American and British Armies 
who pushed across Germany to meet 
them. It is very low today among all who 
did meet them, and the fault lies squarely 
with the Russians. 

_ Here is an incident which sums it up. 
Just off the Tiergarten in Berlin an Amet- 


‘ican buck private and a British Tommy 
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stood watching a. Russian trying to liber- 
ate a bicycle from a 10-year-old girl. He 
kept screaming, “Faschisti,” and she just 
kept screaming and holding on for dear 
life and the bicycle. The GI took about as 
much of this as he could. Then he strode 
over and planted a quick hook to the jaw 
which sent the Russian reeling. The GI 
walked on his way. The Englishman fi- 
nally commented in the dialect of a work- 
ing man: “Blimey, they hain’t heven 
blokes, they’re just bahrstards.” This is no 


isolated incident or isolated comment. It 


is a climate of opinion. 

Complaints against the savagery of the 
Russians go deep and would seem to 
block any modus vivendi between the 
Germans and Russians in Eastern Ger- 
many other than the present one. It 
makes Communists even here in Berlin 
nothing more than stooges of Moscow, 
and this in a country where the Com- 
munist movement was not weak and 
where the economic situation might well 
have called for a German Communism. 


Some Jokeski: Although top officials 


here keep up a noble pretense of how 
well they are getting along with our Al- 
lies, they simply are not and the record 
speaks for itself. The latest instance is that 
Berlin press-camp people who want to 
get to Nuremberg have to go via Frank- 
furt and not through the Russian zone. 
Some now wonder “whether we have 
been feeding too many babies to the alli- 
gator.” Another remarks: “Ike says that 
he is going to have us get along with the 
Russians the same way he got us to get 
along with the British, but that’s as dif- 
ferent as learning to drink oceans of tea 
and oceans of vodka.” : 

What it all adds up to is that the Rus- 
sians may think their present rug-pulling 


- tactics are a huge jokeski, but the jokeski 


may be on them. The Red Army has al- 
ienated Eastern Europe, it has killed the 





huge “in” which Russia had with the Ger- 
man masses a year ago by such instru- 
ments as the Free Germany Committee 
broadcasting from Moscow. Now it_is 
browning. off those English and Ameri- 
cans who were not only willing to meet 
the Russians halfway, but who really de- 
sired to and were so committed by public 
opinion back home. In France, in the Low 
Countries, and, of course, here in Ger- 
many, the whispers about the bear that 
walks like a man are becoming a loud 
protest, a mass and not a class protest. . 


Washington: Ivan Learns 


Anti-Communism Fast 


Reports reaching here say specifically 
that Russian soldiers in occupied coun- 
tries do not salute officers and that they 
talk back to them. In Rumania and Bul- 
garia, they are taking sides in local poli- 
tics and have in many cases supported 
Socialists against Communists. Fights 


.among Red Army soldiers and partisans of 


different political movements in these 
countries are said to be occurring daily. 


London: Battle-Tested 


Units Behave the Worst 


Deterioration of Red Army morale and 
discipline has been least felt in fully 
mechanized formations. A reliable Briton, 
who has recently traveled extensively in 
Russia and Russian-occupied territory, 
says deterioration has been widespread 
in Marshal Rodion Y. Malinovsky’s army 
—which is not mechanized—whereas both 
morale and discipline have remained hi: 
in Marshal Ivan S. Koneff’s fully mech- 
anized army. In general, there has been 
a greater breakdown of discipline amon 
some of the forces in Austria and Polan 





— 





than among troops stationed in Czecho- 
slovakia. ng 

The difference between the morale of 
mechanized and infantry troops appears 
to be the result both of the original se- 
lection of men and of the training they 
received. A definitely higher type of man 
—more skilled and better educated—was 
selected for mechanized formations. The 
infantry got the remainder, including 
many péasants from Asiatic Russia. The 
Western Allies, for example, captured 
hopeless, bewildered Mongolians who 


_ had first been conscripted into the Red 


Army and were then taken by the Ger- 
mans and pressed into the Wehrmacht. 
As prisoners they were pathetic. But as 
victorious conquerors they would have 
been difficult: and rather frightening 
specimens. 

Were Civilized, Too: Some Rus- 
sian officers in Vienna have admitted 
freely in private to Englishmen they have 
trusted that they have almost no control 
over their men. They have said many 
troops ignore orders issued by officers 
under the rank of colonel. In an effort to 


combat this, the Russians are known to - 


be drafting additional officers from many 
units in occupied territory. They are also 
attempting to replace some of the most 
affected-units, all with long battle experi- 
ence, with new units which have done 
little fighting and are under tighter con- 
trol by their officers. 

‘The first case of violence by a Russian 
soldier against a British one in Vienna 
occurred last week when a Briton was 
shot and killed in a café. The dead man’s 
companions explained he had tried to 
prevent the Russian from stealing a Ger- 
man girl's coat and had been shot im- 
mediately. 6 

But the most revealing incident of one 
form of Russian behavior concerns a Brit- 
ish diplomat. He was stopped and ques- 
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Life in Warsaw: in streets still rubble-choked, the peo- _as a display case for pots and pans. Picking their way through 
ple of Warsaw do their shopping. Crumbling masonry serves icks 


Associated Press Photos 


puddles, Poles buy at a makeshift market. . 
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‘oned by two slightly tipsy Russian sol- 
ders ae | according to his version, “left 
them rather hastily.” According to their 
version, he was obviously frightened and 
ran away at top spced. Th-y caught him 
and escorted him to the embassy. There 
he was identified and released. The Rus- 
sian soldiers proved friendly toward 
other members of the embassy staff, but 
obviously were resentful toward the dip- 
lomat. They demanded: “Why did he 
get frightened and run away? We're civ- 
lized people too, aren’t we?” 


Pa 


Operation Stork 

The British began evacuating 50,000 
children from Berlin last week to rural 
localities where they will have a better 
chance of surviving the winter. The move 


-called “Operation Stork”—greatly ex-— 


cited the many Germans who never tire 
of speculating on when the Anglo-Amer- 
icans are going to fight the Russians. 
Now, they whispered: “See, the war 
against Russia is about to begin. The 
British always evacuate children just be- 
fore a war starts.” 


Bao 


Two Pins For Germans? 


Critics of a rigidly harsh peace for 
Germany predicted months ago that it 
would eventually result in a wave of sym- 
pathy for the Germans in Britain and the 
United States. Last week that sympathy 


burst forth in the House of Commons. . 


From all sides of the House, members 
orig a terrible picture of the winter 
acing Europe in general, and German 

in particular. The:  M.P.’s used suc 

phrases as “starving children . . . quite 
unnecessary cruel conditions . . . greatest 
catastrophe the human race has ever ex- 
perienced.” Cries of “Shame” - drowned 


out a Conservative, Edward Carson, when: 


he said he did not “care two rows of pins 
what happens to the German people— 
ge uy one 
s Stupidity? Foreign Secretary 
Emest Bevin touched on the heart of the 
situation when he told of the 14,000,000 
to 15,000,000 Germans being driven into 
the rump Reich, and the 10,000,000 dis- 
placed persons movies out of it. The 
voice of the usually bull-like and belliger- 
ent Foreign Secretary was heavily charged 
with emotion as he described the refugees 
he saw in Berlin: “As I watched, I felt, 
my God, that is the price of man’s stupid- 
ity and war. It was the most awful sight 
you could possibly see.” 
The Foreign Secretary implied that 
men were being held by the Russians for 










were driven back into the Reich. German 
ers arriving in Berlin have com- 
Plained to the British that each prisoner 
train reaching Frankfurt on the Oder car- 
tied 200 to 300 corpses. A British transit- 
camp commander, Capt. J. G. Johnson, 
commented: “One can well believe that 





















slave labor while women. and children’ 
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German children, 1945: Compassionate Britons foresee mass tragedy this winter 


death rate when one sees the miserable 
wrecks coming through here at the rate 
of 2,000 a day.” German veterans of 
Stalingrad claimed that- of 100,000 men 
pee ei at that city, only 6,000 were 
stil] alive. 

Bevin also questioned the policy of 
dividing Germany into four zones. “I 
think that probably, now: looking back, 
it would have been better if we had not 
done it,” he admitted. And Michael Foot, 
Daily Mail columnist and one of the most 
brilliant of the young Labor M.P.’s blunt- 
ly charged that the policy of deindus- 
trializing Germany would cause terrible 
suffering. 

Industries East: But in the Reich it- 
self, that policy was drastically imple- 
mented last week. Fourteen great Ger- 
man industrial installations were sched- 
uled for dismantling and shipment to 
Russia. They included the immense 
Krupp works at Essen, the Kugelfischer 
Werke of Schweinfurt, Germany's biggest 


ball-bearing plant, and the Blohm & Voss: 


shipbuilding yards at Hamburg, the 
Reich’s greatest. 

The Russians have requested a total 
of 40 industrial plants in the British and 
American zones as reparations. But there 
is still considerable disagreement between 
the Russians and the British and the 
Americans over the extent to which Ger- 
many vall be deindustrialized. 

The Anglo-Americans count on leaving 
enough plants to produce exports to pay 
for the fod Germany must import. That 
amount of food for the coming year had 
previously been set by Lt. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, General of the Army Eisenhow- 
er’s deputy, at 762,000 tons. This was the 
amount deemed necessary to raise the 
German diet to a subsistence level of 
2,000 calories a day, and the Allies en- 
visage disease and starvation on a lesser 
diet. However, Clay has now been in- 


formed that since the diet of other Eu- 
ropean countries will not exceed 1,600 
calories a day, the German diet should 
not be raised above this. 

As a portent of things to come, it was 
revealed that tuberculosis has tripled in 
the Reich, while infant mortality in Ber- 
lin reached 65 per cent even during July. 


Qe 


Only His Name Lives 


There was no defiant shout of “Long 
live Norway!” for the world to remember. 
There was no last minute attempt at 
suicide. On Oct. 24 Vidkun Quislin 
unlike his fellow traitor, Pierre Lav. 
died quietly in the rain. 

Quisling was awakened: at 2 a.m. and 
Bostied verd mat cell Raat teh turreted 
ortress of Akershus. Floodlights 
on his set and sulky face. ge fe al 
Quisling to a wall, fastened a_ black 
ribbon Fa his eyes, and ae his ame 
to two iron rings. Ten military police 
fired ten rifles, 

There were no witnesses, save a clergy- 
man and an unidentified member of 
state prosecution. Both were pledged to 
secrecy by royal decree. Seven hours 
later, Mrs. Quisling learned what re- 
mained of her husband—an urn of ashes. 

One official commented: “The Nor- 


wegians have another temper than the. 


French.” 


Pe 


Bully on a Rope 


Pacing the corridor in the Nuremberg 
jail, the American sentry peered into 
each cell every 30 Powter In one, the 
prisoner apparently sat astride the toilet. 
Only his knees were visible through the 
small window in the door. Two and a 


half minutes later, after the sentry had 


passed four times, the prisoner was still 
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there. That was too long, the sentry de- 
cided. When he entered he found Dr. 
Robert Ley, formerly chief of the Nazi 
Labor Front, currently a war criminal 
awaiting trial. He was dead. 

Ley had knotted a rope out of towel 
strips and stuffed his mouth with torn 
underwear to hush any outcry he might 
make. Then he hanged himself from a 
flushing lever above the toilet. On his 
fourth and most ignominious suicide at- 
tempt this year, he succeeded. 

Ailing, slimmed to 185 pounds, the 
onetime drunken bully had experienced 
a conversion. In a testament 
to “my Gerfnan people,” he 
begged them to return to God 
and abandon anti-Semitism. 

‘Only through reconciliation 
with the Jews could Germany 
be saved. Even his beloved 
fiihrer, Ley felt sure, would 
agree; “I am not admitting a 
mistake . . . I am merely com- 
ing to a logical conclusion... 
We have forsaken God.” 


, ow 


For a New France 

After a year of indecision 
and doubt, the French people 
on Oct. 21 found their lead- 
ers and their own political 
strength. Last week, as they 
appraised the election results, 
a new phenomenon dominat- 
ed the political scene, the 
Mouvement Républicain Pop- 
ulaire. The Communists bit- 
terly assailed the Catholic 
MRP although apparently 
willing to cooperate with 
them and the Socialists in a 
coalition government. 

And when Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle met with the leaders 
of the three top parties to form a new 
Cabinet the first man he called was Mau- 
rice Schumann, president of the MRP. 

Convert in Politics: Like de Gaulle 
himself, the 34-year-old Schumann first 
became known to the French public as a 
voice. From London, in the early days of 
the Free French movement, he broadcast 
over BBC as the general’s spokesman. As 
a captain in the French Army, he went 
in with the first wave on D Day. He 
leaped into liberation politics and allied 
himself with the Christian Democrats. A 
veteran diplomatic correspondent of the 
Havas news agency, Schumann was al- 
ready attached to Christian Socialism, and 
to the Catholic Church by conversion. 
His brother is a rabbi. 

In Paris, for the first time, Schumann’s 
followers saw him in the flesh—tall, thin, 
with a face resembling a bespectacled 
piece of Assyrian sculpture. His voice, 
they found, was less pleasing without the 
softening effect of radio transmission. Ar- 
rogance and amiability blended in his be- 
havior. But politically; the young man 
was resilient. To an honest appraisal of 
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de Gaulle’s genuine greatness, he added 
a political platform, both Catholic and 
Socialist. 

Young Party in Paris: Thus, one 
year ago, France heard that a new party 
had been formed—the MRP. It was then 
composed mainly of prewar Christian 
Democrats; its program was leftist. It 
asked for a new republic, new constitu- 
tion, and new parliament with two houses 
—one a political chamber, the other an 


. assembly representing the professions, la- 


bor unions, and welfare organizations. It 
urged the nationalization of banks, insur- 





Rosenthal—Piz 


Bidault leads MRP, France’s dynamic new party 


ance companies, and key industries. Un- 
officially, it espoused the cause of govern- 
ment financial support for religious 
schools. 

MRP instantly became a dragnet for 
liberal Catholics. Many Radical Socialists 
and other rightists, who knew they were 
doomed at the polls, supported it as a 
bastion against Communism. Women 
added new votes. Well-organized Catho- 
lic youth movements pulled in others. In 
addition, MRP had the prestige and lead- 
ership of two men within the Cabinet, 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault and 
Justice Minister Pierre-Henri Teitgen. 

Three at the Top: Though Schv- 
mann is its titular head, to the rank and 
file of the MRP the leader of their p 
is Georges Bidault (NEWswEEK, Mar 
5). On the day of liberation, Bidault’s 

restige was already assured in France— 
he was chief of the National Resistance 
Council. Since then, as de Gaulle’s pleas- 
ant, immaculate Foreign Minister, he has 
advanced frpm amateur to professional 


diplomacy /and to top political rank. 
Pierre-Henri Teitgen completes the 


MRP triumvirate. During the occupation 
he was the most famous of the eleven- 
member Teitgen family. They became so 
effective as a one-family Maquis band 
that Vichy passed a standing order to ar- 
rest any Teitgen at any time. But in the 
de Gaulle government, handsome young 
Teitgen flopped. An inept Minister of In- 
formation, he was shifted to the Ministry 
of Justice last May. There he has been 
under nearly as much fire for slow prose- 
cution of collaborationists and most re- 
cently for the farcical Laval trial. 
Seasoning such MRP youth are two 
wise and aged counselors—Francisque 
Gay and Marc Sangnier. A long-faced, 
bearded 60-year-old, Gay is the editor of 
the Catholic journal L’Aube. His serious, 
scholarly interests belie his frisky name 
and make him intellectual leader of the 
MRP. His practical counterpart, the 72- 
year-old Sangnier, is a veteran who con- 


_ siders MRP the culmination of his 40 


years in politics. 
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See Me in Room 205 


On his first visit to the government- 
controlled French radio headquarters in 
Paris, Christian Basque found a bureau- 
cratic bedlam. On his second he decided 
to take over. He picked Room 205 for 
his office and introduced himself as “Di- 
rector of Broadcasts.” On his door he put 
a sign reading “Broadcast Control Office.” 
Basque put out a memorandum: “Pro- 
gram directors, producers, and script 
adapters will submit their script for ap- 
gs and stamping in Room 205 be- 

re broadcasting.” 


Distracted bureaucrats welcomed the. 


new executive. Bewildered writers wan- 
dered in with scripts, departing happily 
when Basque stamped them with a stamp 
— from his pocket. For two days the 
irector censored and approved, inspected 
broadcasting studios and offered sug- 
gestions. Then, as a musical program 
came to an end, he stepped to the micro- 
phone and urged his listeners to read a 
report on the French radio the following 
day in the newspaper Paris-Matin. _ 
That evening, he typed out his story. 
In Paris-Matin the next morning, the 
French radio learned how Christian 
Basque, an enterprising reporter, had 
taken over French broadcasting with no 
qualification other than brass. His new 
employes assumed their boss represented 
the Ministry of Information or some 
other government agency. No one asked 
for his credentials or inquired into his 
experience. 


one 


Please Remit 


In London recently a British Army 
lieutenant looked with satisfaction at the 
official London Gazette. He had gone 
threugh the war a lieutenant and now 
his promotion to captain was officially 
announced. Furthermore, the appoint- 
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LOCATING A PLANT ON NEW YORK CENTRAL 


enables you to choose from an unequaled com- 
bination of natural and man-made resources. For . 
this area produces-75% of the bituminous coal and 
81% of the steel in America. It is rich in low-cost 
power. It affords ample sources of industrial 
water. And it manufactures a matchless variety - 
of basic chemicals and industrial supplies. 

Yet nearness to the resources you need is just 
one “plus” in selecting a plant or warehouse site 
that is “‘central” in the broadest sense. 


“CENTRAL” TO MARKETS . . . because New York 
Central links your plant to 7 of America’s 10 biggest cities 
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—in a region where 52% of the nation’s buying power is _ 


concentrated. 


“CENTRAL” TO MANPOWER . . . because, on New 


York Central you are in the home area of skilled me- 
chanical, electrical, chemical and textile workers. . . 64% 
of all U.S. factory labor. 


“CENTRAL” TO FOREIGN TRADE .. . because 
New York Central serves the great ports handling 80% 
of Atlantic Coast imports and exports. 


“CENTRAL”. TQ TRANSPORTATION . . . because 
a modern fleet of 800 daily passenger trains gives your 
executives and sales force fast, dependable service, through- 
out the New York Central area. 





New York Central 





ASK -ABOUT PLANT SITES IN THIS AREA 
Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial’ 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages _ 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 


- location...confidentially...and with a saving of 


time for your busy executives. | 


BOSTON .. .. South Station . . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H.W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 


DETROIT .. 
PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 
In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent : 
THE WATER 
LEVEL ROUTE 
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ment was retroactive to April 1, 1941, a 
nice concession on the part of the War 
Office. Then he looked more closely. The 
date was April 1, 1041. The lieutenant 
promptly wrote to the paymaster apply- 
ing for allowances for his new rank retro- 
active to 1041. 

He received this reply: “Your applica- 
tion . . . has been found in order under 
King’s Regulations and your account ac- 
_ cordingly has been credited with the sum 
of £39,999 . . . Your-letter proves con- 
clusively that you are the sole officer 
surviving from the Battle of Hastings, 
where 20,000 horses of an estimated val- 
ue of £2 each were lost by negligence. 
Under King’s Regulations the responsi- 
bility for payment of £40,000 therefore 
falls upon you. I have accordingly ad- 
justed your account to the extent of a 
net debit of £21.” 


QP 


But Will the Patient Live? 


Fedor T. Orekhoff, press secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, 
brought three documents last Wednesday 
to the State Department’s Division of 
Treaties. Without ceremony, he deposited 
them on behalf of the U.S.S.R., White 
Russia, and the Ukraine. An hour and a 
half later, Secretary James F. Byrnes 
signed a protocol attesting that the Big 
Five and a majority of the other nations 
represented at San Francisco had ratified 
the charter they drew up last spring. With 
neither the glamor nor the optimism of its 
California beginning, the United Nations 
Organization thus came into permanency 
on Oct. 24. 

Dedicated in war to the preservation of 





peace, the organization had already been 
hampered by disagreement among the 
victors. The atomic bomb had made its 
power, primarily dependent on question- 
able Big Five unanimity, even.more de- 
batable. Its own work since San Francisco 
had been overshadowed by the stormy 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers’ Council 
in London. 

But for the past two months, around a 

three-sided table at the Church House in 
London, a small group of men had worked 
to build the organization chartered at San 
Francisco. Their job, as executive com- 
mittee of the UNO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, was to draw up the framework of 
the future world organization. By last 
week they had: 
@ Agreed that permanent UNO head- 
quarters should be in the United States. 
@ Recommended the absorption of the 
old League of Nations. 


.@ Set up a Secretariat while they looked 


for a Secretary General (salary: $20,000 
a year, plus $15,000 for expenses). 

@ Agreed on General Assembly meeting 
and voting procedure. 

@ Asked for nominations to the new In- 
ternational Court of Justice. 

@ Advocated free admission of press and 
public to United Nations meetings. 

@ Steered clear of any advice to the all- 
powerful Security Council. 


Bao 


Come, Hon. Muse 


Peace or no peace, the Japanese will 
celebrate the New Year with the usual 
imperial poetry contest. This is an annual 
contest open to ‘all. Each person is en- 
titled to submit one poem and the best 





; Acme 
MacArthur demanded the abolition of the Zaibatsu, Japan’s super-wealthy families; 
here Ryozo Asano, member of one of them, surveys his bombed pig-iron plant 
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are chosen. for reading at the palace, (, 
Oct. 22, the Tokyo radio announced thy 
Hirohito had set this year’s subjeq. 
“Snow on the Pines.” The broadcs 
explained: 

beng snow covering a pine tree is, 
scene that could be compared to th 
~people of Japan, who are Overcoming 
difficulties and hardships, earnestly sty. 
ing for the establishment of a 
Japan. Upon receiving such a thoughtfi] 
title . . . the people of the entire nation 
are deeply impressed and filled with awe 
and trepidation.” 


Saal 


Japan: The Big Eight 

The Japanese Government said it had 
no “objection” to breaking up the hold. 
ings of the Zaibatsu, the few families why 
control most Japanese business and in. 
dustry. Spokesmen for some of the Zai- 
batsu themselves announced they would 
voluntarily seek their own dissolution, 
But as far as General of the Army Ma. 
Arthur was concerned nobody had in. 
formed him that anything was being don 
to break up these monopolies as he had 
ordered. On Oct. 26 the general said “no 
official communication” had been re 
ceived on the subject. That was an oft- 
cial hint to the Japanese to get busy o 
what is one of the most ticklish questions 
in the reformation of Japan. 

So far the members of Zaibatsu, « 
“wealth clique,” seem to have maintained 
their privileged position. In an exclusive 
and clannish nation they form a super 
exclusive and super-clannish class sus 
pended between the old nobility ané 
the rich upper-middle class. They ma 
into their own clans or other old familie 
whenever possible. Many of them ar 
educated abroad. The Mitsuis, for exam 
ple, have often gone to Dartmouth; th 
Iwasakis, to Cambridge. 

Their social lives are schizophrenic. hi 
Tokyo a family will have two houses sidé 
by side, one European and the other Jap 
anese. Their besso or country villas, 
similarly divided. Foreigners, mostly 
men, are entertained in the foreign side 
of the house; they are practically nevej 
admitted to the native side. When ti 
Zaibatsu attend formal functions, me 
and women both wear foreign dress and 
conform to western etiquette. Then whe 
they get home they change into Japanest 
clothes and the wife waits on her hus 
band at meals, though they may have 
dozens of servants. 

The Super-Rich: The four bigge 
families are Mitsui, Mitsubishi, which 5 
the trade-name of the Iwasaki family, 
Sumitomo, and Yasuda. Each arg 
trols one of the six great private 
These, in turn, control more than a thi 
of all private bank deposits through the 
subsidiaries. Their trust pe rer 
ceive about 70 per cent of all trust & 
posits. Through investments and i 
they control a host of manufacturing ¢ 
terprises, private railroads, steam 
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lines, and power, light, and gas com- 


es. 

After the Big Four come four more 
slightly less powerful combines: Asano, 
Okura, Furukawa, and Kawasaki. These 
smaller interests are rather more special- 
ized. Asano concerns itself with heavy in- 
dustry—mining, iron, steel, and cement; 
Okura is identified with textiles, mining, 
motor transport, and trading; Furukawa 
owns mines, refines copper, and produces 
electrical machinery; and Kawasaki runs 
banks, railroads, insurance companies, 
and rayon mills. gfe 


The Super-Feudal: The great Zai- 
batsu families did not emerge in their 
present form until Japan began converting 
itself from a feudal into a modern state in 
the later part of the nineteenth century. 
Then the Mitsuis became the predomi- 
nant financiers and advisers to the gov- 
ernment, receiving every privilege in re- 
turn for services and loans. Unwanted 
government property; including mines 
taken over from the shogun and the 
feudal nobles, was transferred to Mitsui 
at nominal prices. Starting as govern- 
ment purchasing agents abroad they built 
up their own enormous export and im- 
port house. Their expansion paralleled 
the rise of Japan and, as long as political 
parties meant anything, Mitsui controlled 
the largest, the Seiyukai. 

Mitsubishi came up by a different 
route. The founder, Yataro Iwasaki, had 
been steward to the Lord_of Tosa, on 
Shikoku Island. When feudalism was 
abolished, he collected what was due him 
in kind—eleven ships. For carrying troops 
to Formosa in 1875 Iwasaki received state 
aid to increase his fleet. It eventually de- 
veloped into the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
Japan’s largest line with regular runs cov- 
ering the world. To serve it were built 
the great Mitsubishi dockyards. Mining 
and bank ventures followed. __ 

In 1890, when the government was 
hard up, Mitsubishi was forced into buy- 
ing some waste land alongside the Tokyo 
Palace. Developing it into the Mar- 
unouchi district—the main business center 
of Tokyo—has made Mitsubishi the rich- 
est real-estate concern in Japan. More 
conservative than Mitsui, until the early 
1930s Mitsubishi backed the Minseito 
party in politics. 

Sumitomo and: Yasuda both began as 
money-lending traders. Sumitomo mined 
and refined copper three centuries ago 
and now handles all non-ferrous metals, 
coal, and chemicals and produces steel. 
It also has its own bank, trust company, 
and shipping line. Yasuda’s main interests 
lie in its bank, in real estate, and in a 

P monopoly. As a result of large loans 
to the government during the Russo-Jap- 
anese War, Yasuda became a favorite of 
the military clique with opportunities in 

colonies and Manchuria. 

In the center of each Zaibatsu web of 


directly controlled and subsidiary com- 


panies is a parent company: Mitsui 
ei, an unlimited partnership; Mit- 











This slogan on a Surabaya trolley car is ‘one of the milder ways in which Indo-. 
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nesians wage their fight for independence .. . 


subishi Goshi and Sumitomo Goshi, joint 
stock, and Yasuda Hozensha, family cor- 
poration. All stock in these companies is 
held by the family, which manages the 
business itself, assisted by a head banto 
(literally: guard chief). His position is 
often hereditary. , 

The Emperor Too: To the names of 
Zaibatsu, great and small, must"be added 
the imperial family, or more particularly 
its head, the emperor. The affairs of this 
enormously wealthy closed corporation 
are managed by the Imperial Household 
Ministry. It has 5,000 persons on its pay 
roll. It handles the annual contribution 
to the throne—Hirohito’s salary of $2,250,- 
000 (at normal rates of exchange) —6,000 
square miles of real estate, and nearly 8 
per cent of all investments in Japan. The 
imperial family holds 141,000 of 300,000 
original Bank of Japan shares.. Among its 
other holdings: Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
161,000 shares; Oji Paper, 62,000 shares; 
Mitsui Bank, 54,000 shares; Tokyo Elec- 
tric Light, 24,000 shares, and the South 
Manchurian Railway, 38,000 shares. It 
is reported that between 1913 and Pearl 
Harbor the wealth of the imperial family 
increased from. 340,000,000 to 380,000,- 
000,000 yen. 2 


ror 


Talking Dutch 


“The British aim appears to be to pro- 


tect the Dutch until they have a sizable 
force to operate against us. Then they will 
om protesting that they did not take 
sides. : 

“In a bitter letter to Lt. Gen. Sir Alex- 
ander F. P. Christison, Allied commander 
in the Indies, President Achmed Sukarno 
of the “Indonesian Republic” thus ap- 





. » « under Sukarno, .their “President” 


praised British intervention in the Nether- 
lands Indies. The British resolutely turned 
the other cheek. In the battle between 
Indonesians and Dutch they continued 
unwillingly to accept the role of go-be- 
tweens. However, in occupyi ng the big _ 
port of Surabaya, the British themselves 
became involved in clashes with nation- 
alists. The United States kept hands off 
to the extent df asking the British and 
Dutch to remove American insignia from 
any Lend-Lease equipment they used. 

In a conciliatory move, General Chris- 
tison invited Sukarno and his Cabinet to 
meet Maberly E. Dening, political ad-. 
viser to Admiral Lord Louis Mount- 
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batten. Dening told the rebels Britain rec- 
ognized only the Dutch as governors of 
the Indies. Sukarno thereupon blandly 


announced that his government would be - 


happy to consider a treaty with the Dutch 
which would permit them at least to pre- 
serve their indonesian investments. Mean- 
while Acting Governor General Hubertus 
van Mook (NEwsweEeEK, Oct. 29) asked 
for a. meeting with the nationalists— 
possibly to offer them some posts in a 
new Indies government. 

Van Mook could play his hand with 
more assurance than a few weeks ago. 
Four thousand Dutch troops are bound 
for Java on the liner Nieuw Amsterdam. 
Two infantry battalions and two marine 
companies are on their way from Manila. 
More battalions are being formed from 


released prisoners in Singapore and Bang- - 


kok, and 12,000 men training in Britain 
are due in Java before the end of the year. 


ron 


China: War So-Called 


Chinese Communists called it civil war. 


-The Central Government in Chungking 


reported daily clashes between its troops 
and the Reds. Gov. Ho Ssu-yuan of Shan- 
tung claimed Communists controlled two- 
thirds of his province. Along railways and 
between cities, they fought both Japanese 
and Chungking troops. Marshal Yen Hsi- 
shan said his troops had suffered 15,000 
casualties battling the Reds for one city 
in Shansi. 

On the railroads carrying coal and sup- 
ply trains south to Shanghai, attacks be- 
came so intense that American Marines 
were assigned to ride the trains. At the 
Manchurian port of Hulutao, Chinese 
Communists opened fire on an American 
barge sent ashore by Vice Admiral Daniel 
Barbey, commander of the Seventh Am- 

hibious Force. The Reds apologized 
for the fusillade, which caused no casual- 
ties. But they bitterly denounced Chung- 
king’s efforts to extend its control over 


- more than a few cities of Northern China. 


The Central Government offered to ac- 
cept the status quo if its troops were al- 
lowed to ride northern railways unmo- 
lested. But the Communists labeled the 
offer a ruse for more infiltration. Mean- 
while er pe could not move its men 
over blocked railways to Jehol and Cha- 
har provinces, which the Red Army had 
agreed to evacuate. 

Only in theoretical politics did Chung- 
king and the Communists agree. In the 
new Political Consultative Council, de- 
signed to settle some of their differences, 
Chungking will have eight representa- 
tives, the Communists seyen, other parties 
and independents 22. 


rn 


Just Can't Say No 

The Russians are sticklers for formal- 
ity. Thus, as. a condition of the recent 
Soviet-Chinese friendship pact, they in- 
sisted on a plebiscite in Outer Mongolia 








on the question of legal separation from 
China. The Mongolian People’s Republic, 
as this 558,054-square-mile expanse of 
desert is called, has been under complete 
Russian domination almost since the end 
of the last war. The plebiscite was bound 
to be a formality. It was. Without em. 
barrassment, the Russians announced that 
the results were 483,291 to 0 in favor of 
“independence.” 
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Outer Mongolia, now “independent” 


Advice on High 


The Allied Advisory Commission on 
Japan settled down to work in Washing- 


ton this week—with or without Russia. 


The Soviet Union had at first .demanded 
a control council for Japan on, the German 
model. Later Moscow agreed that Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur should act as 
president of such a council. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes flatly refused these 
proposals. The farthest the United States 
was willing to go was to grant the council 
as a face-saver for Russia, but with Gen- 
eral MacArthur retaining decisive author- 
ity. It was left up to Moscow as to 
whether to participate in the Advisory 
Council or not. 

The Advisory Council will be advisory 
and nothing else. Furthermore, the per- 
manent secretary will be Nelson Johnson, 
former American Ambassador to China. 
The permanent chairmanship will go to 
the American representative, Maj. Gen. 
Frank R. McCoy, president of the For- 
eign Policy Association. McCoy has been 
an old friend of MacArthur for 40 years. 
He first met the general in Mukden in 
1905, where McCoy joined the staff of 
Gen. Arthur MacArthur, Douglas’s father, 
who was chief of the United States Army 
mission. Young MacArthur was also on 
his father’s staff. . 

The commission may soon become in- 
volved in a vital American-Russian differ- 


‘ence over the Japanese. Russia first 


agreed to claim no reparations from 


Japan. Presumably, this included Japan's ' 


industrial plants in Manchuria. Now the 


Russians are removing industrial machin- 
ery from Manchuria as fast as they can 
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eee 
‘y it out on the railroads. The Chinese 

have protested. . 

Edwin W. Pauley, President Truman’s 
reparations commissioner, is urging the 
State Department to support the Chinese 
protest. He is scheduled to leave for 
Tokyo and Manchuria on Nov. 1. He 
claims that “Japanese assets, wherever lo- 
cated, are in the custody of the United 
States as the principal occupying power, 
to be held for reparations accounts.” 
McCoy, on the other hand, holds that cus- 
tody of Japanese possessions is the com- 
mission’s problem. 

Last week, while this body for long- 
distance advice to MacArthur was being 
set up, the general continued to apply his 
policy in Japan. He abolished military 
drills, military teaching, and nationalistic 
indoctrination in Japan’s school system. 
He also ordered the Japanese to withdraw 
their diplomatic representatives all over 
the world. 


taal 


Iran and Ivan 


Both Britain and Russia are pledged 
to withdraw all troops from Iran by 
March 2, 1946. But by that time’ Iran 
may be a smaller country. Stories from 
the northern Russian-occupied province 
of Azerbaijan have told of an obstreper- 
ous independence movement among the 
Kurdish shepherds and peasants. And, 
amid further reports that powerful Red 
Amy and air reinforcements had arrived 
in the area, the Iranian Government last 
week resigned. 

Actually, there is no doubt in the minds 
of American and British observers on the 
spot that the separatist movement in 
Northern Iran is Russian-supported. The 
Russians have been restricting the move- 
ments of regular Iranian troops while giv- 
ing complete freedom to the Kurds, 
whose arms are predominantly Russian. 
They have missed no opportunity of 
humiliating Iranian police and other of- 
fcials and exposing them to the ridicule 
of the population. The Iranian governor, 
who had been isolated in his residence 
and subjected to petty chicanery, finally 
succumbed to a nervous breakdown and 
retreated to Teheran. 

An incident which took place last week 
vividly illustrated the situation: 

A mutinous Iranian detachment escap- 
ing from regular troops arrived at the 
border of the Russian-controlled terri- 
tory. It was let through by the Russians 
without question. The commander of the 
regulars, in hot pursuit, arrived at the 
Russian command post shortly there- 
after. He demanded which way the in- 
surgents went. The Russian commander 
Pointed the way. But this was a case of 
one Oriental meeting another. The wily 

ian thought fast: “If he says they 
have gone there they must have gone in 

‘Opposite way.” He led his troops in 
the direction opposite to that shown by 
the Russians, overtook the insurgents, and 
had them executed without further ado. 
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Oh happy day! That leave . . . that 
girl . ... that choicest of all cigarettes, 
distinguished Marlboro! Sumptuously _ 
cannot possibly afford) Mariboros are more 
than worth that extra penny or two! 


Cigarette of suceessiul men and lovely women 
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Services War Unity Flies Apart 
Under Shock of the Atom Bomb 


Peacetime Draft, Merger Plan 
Snarled With No One Answering 


Question: Which Way Security? 


Last week, the. armed forces of the 
United States struggled painfully to ad- 
just themselves to the realities of the 

ace and the future.. The unity which 
had been forged during the war was fast 
disintegrating. The same held true of 


Congress. 

President Truman went down the line 
for the kind of universal military training 
scheme proposed by General of the 


Army Marshall (see page 36). But Con- 
gress, which had nearly always given the 


- services all they wanted during the war, 


now showed signs of backing off. And 
the Navy, which had accepted drafted 
men only as a last resort, wanted only 
volunteers for the peacetime fleet. 

The services themselves were drawn 
into sharp battle lines. The Army had ably 
an | its case for a single depart- 
ment of national defense, comprising co- 
equal land, air, and sea forces. In reply, 
the Navy loosed violent broadsides against 
the proposal, calling it revolutionary 
and destructive of tradition and morale. 

Behind all the turmoil lay the atomic 
bomb. Could it, as the scientists said, de- 
strov 40,000,000 Americans and the great 
industrial-cities of this nation in a night? 
What effect would it have on the classic 
principles of land, sea, and air warfare? 
Would it make armies and navies useless? 
No one really knew the answers. 

The Navy, which could experiment 
without mortality, scheduled atomic tests 
on between 80 and 100 ships, including 
the Jap battleship Nagato, now lying dis- 


» abled in Yokosuka naval base from ordi- 


} 


| nary bombs. Whatever the results, it was 


becoming clearer day by day to civilians 
and the armed forces alike that in pro- 
ducing the atomic explosive the United 
States had a cosmic bear by the tail. 


bal 


Up Anchor and at "Em 


We'll change the coat of the Navy goat 
From the blue to the Army gray. 
—West Point song 


To top Navy men, the Army-backed 
plan to merge the armed forces held the 
taunt of the old gridiron song. The pro- 
3a which provides for a single Cabinet 

ead and a single commander for the 
services seemed to them a direct threat to 


Navy prestige and sovereignty. “The logi- 


. cal... result of unification,” said Gen. 


Alexander A. Vandegrift, commandant 
of the Marine Corps, “is to paint out 
[Navy units] with a heavy coat of anony- 
mous bureaucratic gray.” 

As the hearings continued before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee last 
week, Navy men grew even more vehe- 
ment. Fleet Admiral King denounced the 
proposed merger as “revolutionary, dan- 
gerous, and unnecessary” and _ insisted 
that the Navy “needs and has the right to 
its own Cabinet member.” King raised an 
old Navy fear that consolidation would 
mean “military control exercised by offi- 
cers unfamiliar with naval operations.” In 
a o— dig at the Army, he charged that 
a unified service with one commander 
would “mean potentially ‘a man on horse- 
back.’ While I am not unduly appre- 
hensive that militarism as such would 
result, I do not care to be a party to... 
the situation . . . where military person- 
nel exert an undue influence on our na- 
tional affairs.” 


The Navy Fumbles: Occasionally, 
heated Navy arguments seemed to con- 
flict. General Vandegrift asserted that 


since the two forces had worked together 
so magnificently to win the war, there was 
no reason to change their relationship. 





‘ U. 8. Navy ¢ 
The Nagato: If plain bombs did this, 
what will an atom bomb. do? 





Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal ad. 
mitted that the Army and Navy had 
clashed even during the war. If the Navy 
hadn’t been free to disagree with the 
Army, he said, the victory in the Pacific 
might not have been won so quickly, 

Other discrepancies arose in the Navy's 
drive to crush the merger. Forrestal didn’t 
want an air force equal to the Navy. But 
some admirals agreed with the Army that 
air power should be concentrated in a 
neko, force on a par with the other two 
services. Further, Forrestal reportedly 
was displeased with the Navy members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They had for. 
warded the Joint Chiefs of Staff commit. 
tee report favoring the merger to Presi. 
dent Truman without consulting him first, 
Gleefully, Secretary of War Robert P. Pat, 
terson pointed out that majo Chiefs 
were directly responsible to 
and could circumvent Cabinet members 
if they chose. He said they had not con- 
sulted him beforehand on sending the re- 
port to the White House, but that unlike 
Forrestal, his feelings were not hurt. 

In an effort to buoy up the Navy anti- 
merger campaign Forrestal made public 
on Oct. 29 the ponderous, three-volumere- 
= drawn up by Ferdinand Eberstadt, 

ormer vice chairman of the War Produc 
tion Board, upon which he had based his 
earlier testimony. “In theory and in logic, 
unification appears highly plausible,” it 
read. “It looks good on paper, it sounds 
good in words . . . but it lacks equally 
convincing support in actual practice.’ 

Even the Pearl Harbor disaster, the re- 
port said, belies arguments for unifica- 
tion. “If each service had acted [more] 
independently, the results might have 
been different.” The ideal solution, it con- 
cluded, was not to join the two forces, but 
to see to it that each service “put its own 
house in order,” and to improve liaison 
between the Army, the Navy, and the 
State Department. 


Qo 


If the Ships Could Talk 


Navy. Day, 1945, seemed like old 
times. Hundreds of flag-decked ships lay 
at anchor in American ports. Sailors 
marched smartly in civic parades. Ad- 
mirals turned to speechmaking. 

Pearl Harbor staged an all-day party. 
In Shanghai, the Navy put on a dazzling 


searchlight display and gave the Chinese | 


free showings of the movie “The Fighting 
Lady.” The Japanese surrender was re 
enacted in Los Angeles; President Tr- 
man commissioned the 45,000-ton ail- 
craft carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
New York (see page 33). : 

Civilians who poured aboard Navy 
us et gene in vain for scars of wat. 
Bulkheads twisted and smashed by B 
planes and bombs had been repla 
and fresh paint covered battle stains and 
patches of rust. The brass fittings glit 
tened like glass. Americans hadn't see 
a Navy Day ke it in five 


years. 
Neatly »rixted placards ‘tacked up « 
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AS THE sToRY of radar unfolds, the nation becomes 
increasingly aware of the extreme importance of 
this one-time “secret weapon.” And behind that 
story is another—about radically new types of hous- 
ings that had to be developed before radar could 
perform its vital functions on land, at sea, and in the 
air... housings called radomes.* Certain types, such 
as the radome illustrated, were produced from woven 
glass cloth and BAKELITE laminating resins. 
Manufacturers, designers, and engineers will be 
, interested in the exceptionally exacting require- 
ments that were met: low power factor and low 
dielectric constant at high radio frequencies; high 
tensile, flexural, and compressive strengths; and 
extreme weatherability: Still other advantages of 
this new and superior electrical insulating plastic 
included good color stability and resistance to 
marine growths. Productionwise, these laminated 
radomes were formed at low fabricating pressures, 
in comparatively inexpensive molds. They ‘demon- 
strate the practicality. and economy of forming 
large, intricate shapes by this laminating-molding 
‘technique at pressures frequently as low as one 
pound per square inch. 
Write Department 5 for further information 
on BAKELITE resins for high-, low-, and contact- 
pressure laminating, and the names of the suppliers 


of the finished laminates. 
*Radome illustrated through courtesy of Andover-Kent Aviation Corp. 
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the ships of the Fleet told the 
story of those other Navy Days. 
Written to tell the public the 
history of each vessel, they 
traced the story of the Fleet 
from the undeclared war in the 
Atlantic in 1941 to the final vic- 
tory in the Pacific. 

@ The destroyer Kearny had just 
limped home from the North 
Atlantic with a German torpedo 
hole in its side on Nayy Day, 
1942. On that day the light 
cruiser Boise prowled Far East- 
ern waters with other American 
warships and waited for trouble. 
@ The battleship South Dakota 
had shot down 30 Jap planes in 
the Battle of Santa Cruz the day 
before Navy Day, 1942. The un- 
easy public held its breath after 
several American vessels had 
been sunk and Secretary of the 
Navy Frank Knox said of the 
Solomons campaign: “The issue 
has been joined, but the out- 
come is not quite clear.” 

@ The carrier Saratoga joined. 











parts of the task force heading 
for Bougainville on Navy Day, 
1948, to cover Marine landings. 
Premier Tojo told his people 
that the United States, “defeat- 
ed at the beginning,” is “over- 
coming many difficulties.” 

@ On the last wartime Navy 


E Pluribus Unum: The Navy announced recently he 
the carrier Saratoga would sail from Pearl Harbor with 
8,800 Army and Navy personnel for discharge. This car- 
toon from the Honolulu edition of The Stars and Stripes 
is an eloquent explanation of what actually happened. 
The “Sara” sailed with 3,724 Navy men—and five GI's. 


now being used to bring Ameri. 
can soldiers home. All the reg 
are scattered around the worl 
hauling cargo’ for France, Brit. 
ain, Russia, and other Allied 
countries. None of these ships 
is being converted into a 
carrier because the Joint Chi 
have not yet given the go-ahead, 
In addition, the WSA has 
been forced to lay up more 
than 300 ships because they 
aren’t_ needed as cargo carriers, 
The WSA officials listed other 
bottlenecks over which 
have no control. Frequently, 
troop ships in Europe have to 
wait weeks for their turn to get 
to a pier-from which men can 
be loaded, they said. And some 
vessels have been unduly held 
up because of the Army’s delay 
in getting the men to the ports, 


Poe 


Lessons From Craters 


In the fall of 1944, under 
War Department sponsorship, 
United States Strategi 
Bombing Survey began stony. 
ing the effect of the Combined 
Bomber Offensive on Germany. 
This week the survey, a com- 
mittee of civilians and Amy 
men under the chairmanship of 








Day, Oct. 27, 1944, the carrier 
Enterprise had just finished striking three 
Jap task forces in the Battle for Leyte 
Gulf, where the United States Third and 
Seventh Fleets dealt the decisive blow 
to the Japanese Navy. 

The Navy was particularly anxjous last 
week for Americans to see a moral in the 
display of its might in United States 
ports‘up and down both coasts. Admiral 
William F. Halsey summed up a flood of 
Navy Day messages from naval men 
throughout the nation: “This is still a 
troubled world. We must continue to be 
able to speak with authority . .. We have 
[the] strength now, in ships, bases, and 
men. Let’s keep it.” 

But Secretary of the Navy James For- 
restal warned that demobilization had se- 
riously reduced the Fileet’s fighting 
strength. The Navy had 10,000 ships at 
the close of the war, he revealed. Of the 
101 aircraft carriers, only eighteen now 
_ are in fighting trim. Twelve of 22 battle- 
ships, 29 of 63 cruisers, and 148 of 238 
submarines are no longer in top condition. 


Ports of Bitter Men 
. The American Eighth Army in Tokyo 
had some welcome news. of its en- 


listed soldiers with 70 points or more 
probably would be started on their way 
home by the end of November. They 
were hurried to redeployment centers, 
already jammed with men, some with 
100 points and 41 months overseas. But 


little else happened to them. In Manila, 
some 32,000 high-point soldiers waited 
impatiently in crowded camps for trans- 
portation. When they. asked why the 
ships that choked Manila Bay couldn't 
take them home, the Army explained 
that they were mainly unconverted Lib- 
erty ships. Hundreds of soldiers immedi- 
ately volunteered to reconvert them. 

GI mail to congressmen, already 
heavy, took on increased notes of bitter- 
ness. Why couldn’t the Army be as effi- 
cient about bringing the men home as it 
had in —— overseas? Soldiers. 
reported that because of red tape ships 
sometimes sailed for home empty. One 
returned officer said this frequently hap- 
pened because the Army had made no 
provisions for breaking down orders so 
that small groups of men could take ad- 
vantage of unexpected shipping space. 

Congressmen ily relayed the 
complaints to the War Department. 
When the Army tried to soothe them 
with promises of faster demobilization, 
they grew increasingly irritated. Two 
senators charged that demobilization 
promises could not possibly be met be- 
cause of Army ineptness in handling the 
shipping problem. 

Busy Merchant Ships: When the 
War Shipping Administration was asked 
to explain the shortage of troop trans- 
ports, it shifted the blame to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, from whom it takes or- 
ders. Out of the available 4,363 mer- 
chant ships, it revealed, only 450 are 


Franklin D’Olier,* president of 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer 
ica, published its first report. The sum- 
mary was based on inspection of German 
plants and cities, captured German docu- 
ments, and interrogation of thousands of 
Germans. 

The survey found that air power was 
a decisive factor in winning-the Euro 
pean war. “In the air, its victory was com- 
plete . . . It brought home to the German 
people the full impact of modern war 
with all its horror and suffering . . . It 
was a terrible lesson; conceivably that 
lesson, both in Germany and _ abroad, 
could be the most lasting single effect 


-of the air war.” 


Aside from military losses, the report 


estimated that 8,600,000 dwelling units, 


about 20 per cent of the total in Ger 
many—were destroyed or badly domes 
About 300,000 civilians were killed in 
bombings, and 780,000 were wounded. 
Homeless totaled 7,500,000. This was the 
result of 2,700,000 tons of: bombs. 

The purpose of the survey was to put 
up signposts which may be a guide to the 
future. Some of the conclusions: 

@ “The German experience suggests that 
even a first-class military power—rugged 
and. resilient as Germany was—cannot 
live long under full-scale and free ex 
ploitation of air weapons over the heart 
of its territory.” Germany was helpless 
without her supporting economy, w 

received its death blow in the raids 


®A veteran 
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of the last war, D’Olier_was the fit | 
National Commander of the American Legion. 
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—yet stingy electrical 
wiring can reduce 
appliance efficiency 
by 25% and more! 
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= Anywhere from 25% to 50%! That’s what with out-of-date wiring. Don’t risk expensive 
- that -you can lose in service from appliances when alterations for emergency electrical expan- 
pon electrical wiring is inadequate. sion. It costs nothing now to check with con- 


sulting or plant power engineer, electrical 
contractor‘or power salesman. They'll say: 
Wire Ahead! Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, General Offices: 25 Broadway, 
New York City 4, Chicago 
Office: 20 North Wacker 


Have you checked up on the wiring for 
ropes your postwar electrified home? Will it carry 
 Cer- electric range, refrigerator, laundry equip- 
raged. ment, garbage disposer, exhaust fan? How 


ded. about the many other appliances—plus, per- —— 











as the haps, advanced heating, air-conditioning 
and, of course, television? | 


to put iin . " 
to the Plan your wiring now to get all the service Drive 6, Sales Offices in j 
an you pay for in these living comforts. Make Principal Cities. aus 

ugged sure wiring is at least equal to future needs. 


cannot Business Executives! The same goes for ° 
“oe jour postwar plans. Don’t limit production 


BUY VICTORY BONDS... 


eae ocr ‘Mie ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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railways and waterways in late 1944 and 
early 1945. 

@ However, “the recuperative and defen- 
sive powers of Germany were immense; 
the speed and ingenuity with which they 
rebuilt and maintained essential war in- 
dustries in operation clearly surpassed 
Allied expectations . . . No indispensable 
industry was permanently put out of 
commission by a single attack. Persistent 
reattack was necessary.” This was espe- 
cially true of the attacks on synthetic-oil 
plants. and the ball-bearing and aircraft 
industries. 

€ Careful selection of targets was vital. 
“The most serious attacks were those 
which destroyed the industry or service 
which most indispensably served other 
industries.” 


Sa 


Negroes Find the British 
Draw Line Too, but Subtly 


Much has been written and much more 
whispered about the relations between 
American Negro soldiers and white girls 
in Britain and elsewhere. To get at the 
facts, NEWSWEEK assigned William Wil- 
son of its London bureau to a candid 
review of the subject. His findings, large- 
ly from the standpoint of the Negro 
soldiers themselves, follow: 


In Cardiff three men met to discuss a 
problem which had scandalized Welch 
public opinion. They were the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff, the Chief Constable, 
and a United States Army officer. The 


problem: What could be done about the ~ 


teen-age camp followers who had come 
from other parts of the country in the 
wake of American Negro troops 
.Nobody was inclined to blame the 
troops. The officials realized there had 
been camp followers in every war. Re- 
sentment centered on the girls. But the 


Negroes, knowing that Welsh anger was .- 


directed at the prostitutes, felt neverthe- 
less the people’s resentment was greater 
because the troops involved were Negro. 

They pointed out, and correctly, that 
published stories of girls swarming rail- 
way stations and overwhelming military 
police in their efforts to embrace depart- 
ing American Negro soldiers had turned 
out on investigation to be exaggerated 
versions of incidents in which two or 
three girls had come to say their fare- 
wells to their Negro friends. Moreover, 
since the troops in Cardiff were merely 
waiting there for a ship to America, any 
local difficulty should automatically ad- 
just itself. 

But the Cardiff incident was only one 
of the problems that had arisen while 
Negro troops were stationed in Britain. 
Most Negro soldiers feel that they have 
found less racial discrimination in Britain 
than in America. But others are convinced 
that discrimination has grown up during 
the period they have been here, and 


they believe it has spread to British. 


civilians from white American troops. 
Too, there is fairly general agreement 
that discrimination in Britain on racial 
grounds tends to be subtle. 

Relations between Negro troops and 
British civilians vary. Generally they are 
more cordial in small towns where no 





Negroes in Britain: Discrimination was usually subtle 
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other American troops have been sta- 
tioned. A lot of Negroes have found that 
the people in the small towns thawed 
from their initial reserve—the same proc- 
ess that applied to any Allied troops— 
and began to invite them to their homes. 
British girls would dance and go to 
movies and pubs with them. As far as 
the American Army authorities here 
know, there has only been one marriage® 
between an English white girl and a 
Negro soldier. But there have been a 
number of illegitimate children of mixed 
parentage. 

Red Cross and the Negro: In some 
ageas where relations have been amicable, 
it has been the result of preparatory work 
by the Red Cross. When a rest center 
and leave camp were established at Barn- 
staple on the west coast, Red Cross 
officials preceded Negro troops, appealed 
to the loeal populace for cooperation, and 
got it. The wives and daughters of civil 


officials, clergy, and prominent families : 
volunteered for hostess duty at the Red ; 
Cross clubs. Many of the townspeople : 


regularly invited Negro soldiers to their 
homes. At Southampton, a Red Cross 
club under the directorship of James 
Chiles of New York has been a success 
with a large list of voluntary hostesses 
from Southampton. The club dances are 
open to both white and Negro soldiers, 
and though most of the troops using the 
club ‘are Negroes, a few white soldiers 
attend. The only stipulation, intended to 
avoid one source of trouble, is that the 
troops can’t bring their own girls. 

The. relations in Cambridge, . where 
both white and Negro troops have been 
stationed, were less satisfactory from the 
Negro point of view. The Negroes com- 
plained that the white girls with them 
were often stopped by police on the street 
and urged:-to go home. Red Cross officials 
intervened with the civic authorities. The 
practice was discontinued, but some pub- 
licans continued to refuse service to white 
girls accompanied by Negro soldiers. In 
one case a barmaid alleged that the girls’ 
accompanying two colored troops were 
prentntes. She said she wanted to avoid 

aving her pub get a bad name. Actually 
the girls were respectable hostesses from 
a nearby Red Cross club. They had 
stopped in for a drink on the way home. 


In Ipswich, the center of the Eighth Tl 
Air Force area, it became customary for a 
one dance hall to admit white and Negro . 
troops on alternate nights. The Negroes du 
complained that the practice led to an in- to 


crease in discrimination. This was because 


_ a few white soldiers watched the Negro of 


dances and explained to their British 
friends they did it to identify the girls 
who associated with Negroes so they could 
be sure of avoiding them. The whites in- 
sisted that the girls with Negroes fell 
mainly into two categories—bobby-sox- 
ers and “semi-professional” prostitutes. 

Supremacy, London Style: Ac 
stationed in London, 
there is a lot of discrimination in a subtle 





From Crystals to Bubbles to Wondrous Plastics 
by Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow 


C few t 


; The magic of modern chemistry trans- 
e ; mutes such simple things as limestone, 


salt and coal—stage by stage— into 
a liquid plastic applied like paint, or, still 
a nea further processed, into pure plastic 
d oan oe fabric thin as silk or thick as leather. . 





a PLASTICS’ PLACE IN TOMORROW’S PLANS 


High on the list of Tomorrow’s wonders are the everyday products treated with 
eet of yaay p 

ials this film-like liquid plastic to protect against dirt, acid, mildew and fire —or 
ub. . made entirely of this amazing substance. Imagine wallpaper cleansed by a damp 
hite : cloth, furniture upholstered in dust-proof, stain-proof fabrics. And there will 
be handbags and awnings, raincoats and luncheon linen and a host of other 
ws things we live with either made from pure plastic cloth or preserved perma- 
oid nently by this same chemical wonder in liquid form! 







me. WE PLANNED BEYOND TOMORROW FOR YOU 


The very youngest whiskies in Seagram’s V.O. Canadian were carefully laid 
away six years ago. Skillful blending of choice Canadian whiskies has pro- 

egro : . ‘ : : 

T0es duced a clean-tasting, different-tasting whisky for your pleasure today and 

tomorrow. You will be quick to appreciate the mellow lightness and delicacy 

se of this unique imported whisky...truly Canadian whisky at its glorious best. 


girls Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


eagvaw's V.O. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND ....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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“Magnesium ... lightest of all structural metals. . . is today freely 
available to American industry. As pioneer and foremost 


producer of magnesium, Dow extracts this metal in abundance 


_ from oceon water and from natural underground reservoirs of 


brine. Magnesium, like other metols, Is supplied in ingots and 


. ‘billets; extruded bars, rods, shapes, and tubing; rolled sheet, 
plate, and strip—and many additional forms. Present produc- 
tion capacity is ample for widespread use. — 
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new lightweight. products of endless variety — with magnesium! 
. Serving these monutacturers are Dow-owned plants, as well as 
numerous independent producers of castings and mill products. 
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WITH ACRE after acre of towers, 
fractionating columns and collector 
tanks gleaming against the Texas 
sky, this new plant of Celanese Cor- 
poration of America in both size and 
capacity is a mechanical city dedi- 
cated to synthetics. Many of its 
facilities for producing a vast range 
of synthetic organic chemicals are 
unique—and so efficient that the en- 
tire plant operates with clockwork 
precision. 

Here is modern chemistry on the 
grand scale—a new, important 
source of chemicals produced by 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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advanced methods from abundant 
natural gas. Here are both the stand- 
ard organic chemicals of industry, 
the “bread-and-butter” materials of 
countless industries ...and also 
many specialized compounds that 
have largely been laboratory curi- 
osities, but which new Celanese 
processes now make possible on a 
commercial production basis. 


Celanesé 


Here likewise is advanced re- 
search in organic synthesis, paral- 
leling Celanese research in 
synthetic textiles and plastics—a 
source and service for limitless 
products that will contribute to a 
higher standard of American living. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 
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form. They say Negroes are charged 
slightly more for their drinks in some 
pubs to discourage them from coming, 
are turned away from restaurants which 
aren’t full, and are told that public places 
are closed. if the hour is late. They also 
say that once they've stayed in a hotel 
they are known by name as Negroes and 
frequently are unable ever to get a room 
there again when they wire or telephond 
in advance. But some also admit that 
they may suspect discrimination where it 
doesn’t exist. For example, hotel rooms 
are hard for anyone to get. 

Two highly educated Negroes who 
seemed to be typical of their class told 
me they felt life in Britain had been a 

eat experience for many Negro troops 
Treas there was less discrimination 
than at home. One added: “Many of our 

le who have always been made to 
feel inferior now feel equal because the 
British have usually treated them that 
way. When they go home they may feel 
frustrated, but they won’t feel inferior.” 

Another equally intelligent and not ap- 
parently more sensitive Negro took the 
opposite line: “Discrimination here is so 
subtle that it makes it harder to stand. At 
least in the South you know where you 
stand and here you don’t so you're al- 
ways exposing yourself to discrimination 
that you would avoid in America.” 


Pe 


Japside Seats 


From 1942 on, while the Americans 
slowly moved toward the Philippines, 
secret radio transmitters relayed informa- 
tion on what the Japs were doing in the 
islands. 
Last week the 978th Signal Service 
Company, which served as the link be- 
tween the Filipinos and General of the 
Army MacArthur’s headquarters, re- 
vealed that the guerrilla network. had 
given complete details of Jap defenses 
on Leyte pe to the landing there on 
Oct. 20 of last year. “ 

But the network far surpassed that 
feat before the invasion of Luzon. On 
Christmas Day of 1944, Gen. Tomoyuki 
Yamashita held a strategic conference 
with his staff at secret Jap headquarters 
in Manila. He unfolded complete plans 
for the defense of Luzon. After that the 
Japs never had a chance. A verbatim re- 
port of the conference was flashed to 
MacArthur’s headquarters. The guerrillas 
had hidden a microphone in the room. 
“It was like having a seat on the 50-yard 

an Army spokesman said. 


Look, Mom 


With the following snappy headline, 
} German edition of The Stars and 
Stripes last week gave the Bronx cheer 
to the recently authorized distribution 
of the American Theater and Victory 
: TWO NEW MEDALS AUTHORIZED 

FOR EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE. 





VICTORY TIDES 





/ This is the third in a series of 
articles on the lessons of the war. 


As usual after the conclusion of 
a great war,-there are claims and 
? counterclaims between nations, and 
within nations, as to who won the 
war. In Europe the Russians. appear 
to feel that they won the 
war, but the British-Ameri- 
can team has a fair coun- 
terclaim to the effect that 
without Anglo-American 
material aid and very active 
air and military assistance 
on the western front, a one- 
front war in the east might 
have resulted in a German 
victory. 

In the Far East, the U.S. 
S.R. professes to think that 
it was its entry in that arena which 
put the final. quietus on Japan, while 
we know for a fact that Japan was 
near the surrender point before the 
U.S.S.R. took up arms. Within our 
own country, the home front, the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces can each 
claim that it won the war. Every na- 





the armed forces played its great con- 
tributing role, but none of the mate- 
rial forces involved played the most 
important role. This was played by 
the imponderable factor called co- 
operation. No matter how great the 
weight of material massed against an 
enemy, or the numbers of personnel 
. available, the chances for a quick vic- 
tory without complete cooperation be- 
tween all the working members of the 
team are rather poor. 


Now cooperation, because of its 
dual character, is a very elusive factor 
to deal with. When the need is urgent 
enough it can be forced from the out- 
side, but let the necessity pass and 
pressure be removed, and it bursts 
apart like a bomb, because of the 
disruptive elements within it. True co- 
operation, however, comes from with- 
in. It is a matter of the spirit, de- 
pendent upon similarity of ideals and 
purposes. The difference between the 
two types of cooperation is nowhere 
better evidenced than in this fact. 
Force in some form or another is re- 
quired to keep external cooperation 
working. But try to apply force to in- 
ternal cooperation and the very pur- 
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tion participating and each branch of | 


pose of its existence is defeated, for 


|} Cooperation: We Had It, the Enemy Lacked It 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


This war has furnished us with 
some excellent examples of what 
might be termed the true and false 
aspects of cooperation. When every- 
thing went well, the German war ma- 
chine appeared to be functioning like 
dubeak: but when hard times came, 
the whole machine blew apart, in a 
large measure because of 
the dissension between the 
high military commander 
under the German generals 
and the political. power of 
Hitler, who usurped the role 
properly belonging to the 
General Staff. 

Then take Japan. When 
things went smoothly, it 
looked for a while as though 
it too were on the way to 
victory. However, coopera- 
tion between the army and navy was 
purely superficial, and when things 
began to go badly for Japan, the rift 
between the army and the military- 
dominated navy began to open. With 
the military element in complete con- 
trol of political and war activities, 
such cooperation as existed was forced. 

In Russia, so far as is known, co- 
operation was on a voluntary basis. 
But between Russia and the Western 
Allies cooperation was never a spon- 
taneous or mutual affair. When the 
war ended, cracks began to develop in 
the structure. This was natural, since 
the ideals and purposes of the Soviet 
Union were never quite the same as 
those existing in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can team. 

In the Pacific war we played the 
leading role. After getting off to a bad 
start we — together, and there 
never has been a better example of the 
power of cooperation where all the 
working parts of the war machine— 
army, navy, and air—pull together. 


During the war, cooperation be- 
tween the United States and the Brit-. 
ish Commonwealth of Nations was 
excellent. And perhaps this example 
explains in a simple way how coopera- 
tion works in peacetime between the 
two powers: In the old China days, 
when liberty parties from British ships 
and ours met on shore, quarrels were 
not infrequent, but let anything of a 
serious nature turn up and we were 
always on the same side. may 
help to show why a military alliance 
between the two powers is rather un- 
necessary in the long run. 
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~ Guarding the Uranium 


On the shores of Great Bear Lake in 
Northern Canada the Eldorado mine 
holds perhaps the world’s greatest de- 
posits of pitchblende, chief source of the 
uranium from which comes the atomic 
bomb. Last May 7, three months before 
the first atomic bomb was dropped on 
Japan, the Privy Council launched a 
secret inquiry into Eldorado, which 
the Canadian Government expropriated 
in January 1944, 

Last week some of the secrecy was 
dropped. Two Privy Council orders which 
authorized the investigation were tabled 
in Parliament. Reconstruction Minister 
C. D. Howe disclosed that J. Grant Glass- 
co, a Toronto chartered accountant, had 
been appointed with full powers to in- 
vestigate “irregularities in connection 
with the operations of Eldorado and the 
sale or disposition of its products.” 

Did Any Get Away? Behind this 
bald statement was a tangled tale of fact 
and rumor. The Toronto Financial Post 
said the inquiry was planned to trace an 
alleged disappearance of physical stocks 
of radium and uranium, and to find out if 
there had been any unauthorized sales of 
these metals either before or after the 
government expropriation. The New York 
Times said the government’s action in 
taking over Eldorado had “prevented pri- 
vate interests from disposing of uranium 
. . . into private and possibly suspect 
hands.” . ; 

Also believed to be under inquiry was 
an agreement made between Eldorado 
and the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga 
of Belgium in 1939. At that time the two 
companies divided the world’s radium 
market between them on a 60:40 ratio, 


with Katanga taking the major share. | 


This ended a price-cutting war which 
had driven the price of radium from 
$120,000 to $20,000 a gram. 

The man who is believed to have made 
that deal was Boris Pregel, Russian-born 
president of the Canadian Radium & 
Uranium Corp. of New York and former 
sales agent for the Belgian radium inter- 
ests. Pregel was among 45 individuals 
and firms named in one of the orders 
which launched the inquiry. Others in- 
cluded Carl B. French, former director 
and secretary-treasurer of Eldorado, now 
president of Dial & Instrument Finishers; 
Dr. M. L. Pochon, until recently refinery 
manager for Eldorado at Port Hope, 
Ont.; and Sen. W. H. McGuire. 

Writs and Orders: Last July, Pregel, 
French, and others were questioned for 
two days by Glassco. In August, former 

. Shareholders of Eldorado stock in both 
Canada and the United States prepared 
to take legal action against the govern- 
ment’s expropriation, claiming the $1.85- 


‘| 


a-share price had been too low, though 
it was slightly higher than the market 
value at the time of expropriation. 
Finally writs were issued against the 
Attorney General of Canada and Glassco, 
the investigator, on behalf of several .in- 
dividuals and firms. The writs seek to 
have the council orders, under which the 


inquiry is proceeding, declared ultra vires 


(exceeding legal power). The petitioners 
object to the power given Glassco to ex- 
clude legal counsel. The government's an- 
nouncement of last week ensued. 


Significance -—— 


Canadians wondered how much fire 
there was behind the smoke. Obviously, 
the government doubted that its wartime 








Acme 
Wedged: Four persons were only 
slightly injured when their car skidded 
and plunged 200 feet down the sandy 
shoulders of Scarboro Bluffs near Toron- 
to to wedge itself tightly into a crevice. 





controls had been tight enough to stop 
some leakage of the world’s most valu- 
able raw material: uranium. While few 
scientists believed the technique of the 
atomic bomb could long be kept an 
Anglo-American secret, ians were 
more concerned about control .of the 


U.S. to Canada 


_threatened the northwest corner of the 
‘continent, the 1,671-mile road "Oak 


-craft were flown to Russia and Europe 
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sources of atomic power. Meanwhile — 
there was no certainty the full facts about 

Eldorado will be known when the cur- 
rent inquiry is concluded. Howe prom. 
ised only that publication of the report 
would “receive consideration.” 


PP 


The transfer to Canada of two facilities 
operated in wartime by the United States 
Army was announced last week. The 
Canadian Army will assume operation of 
the Canadian portion of the Alcan high- 
way on April 1, and the RCAF will take | 
over the complete control of the North- 
west Airline Staging Route on June 1... 

Built ‘as an emergency defense measure | 
when Jap occupation of the Aleutians | 


uninhabited country from Dawson Cre 
B.- C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, cost the © 
United States $113,744,000. The North- 
west Staging Route from Edmonton to 
Alaska, one of four routes by which air- 


during the war, includes a chain of air. | 
fields and a land-line system of telegraph, | 
telephone and teletype facilities. Canada 
paid the United States about $140,000, 
000 for the four staging routes and the 
land-line facilities. So far, the Canadian 
Government has reached no decision on 
current civilian or future military use. 
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Lines Running Out 


A bill was introduced in Parliament , 
last week to increase the -stock of the 
government-owned ‘Trans-Canada Air 
Lines from $5,000,000 to $25,000,000 to 
finance an expansion plan which will in- 
crease its present airline mileage five or 
six times. : 

Three international services, to be. 
apenet by subsidiaries of TCA, are 
planned for the immediate future: (1) I 
transatlantic, “within a few weeks”; (2) 
to the West Indies and Latin America, 
within a year or so; (3) transpacific, with- I 
in a year or so. Canada is also negotiating ( 
with Russia for establishment of an ait- ; 
line over the short northern route via 
Siberia to China and Japan. . 

At home, the plan is to develop private- I 
ly owned air services with government c 
subsidies into the northern mining and } 
frontier areas. The, .gavceenant ova 
Canadian National Railways now operates ] 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, the only trans 
continental airline in Canada. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway operates Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines on most of the “bush 
air routes into Northern Canada. An order 
is now being considered to implement 
the wartime legislation requiring 
railways to divest themselves of their aif- 
lines within a year after the war. Recot- 
struction Minister C. D. Howe said he 
believed the best alternative would be to 
have separate companies operating 
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The whole Western Hemisphere 
is NOW open to travel by air 


ARTIME restrictions on travel 
by air are now a thing of the 
past throughout the Americas. 
Where do you want to go? Ber- 
muda, the West Indies, Mexico or 
Central America? ... Alaska, to 
which Pan American maintains year- 
round service from Seattle? .*. . Or 
perhaps to one of the great cities of 
South America—Santiago, Chile; 
Buenos Aires or majestic Rio de 
Janeiro? 


Winter here—Summer there 


Pan American World Airways System 
was first of all U.S. airlines to pioneer 
air service to all the points mentioned 
above. The Pan American System is 


maintaining regular, scheduled air serv- _ ¥ 


ice to all of them today. Think of it! In 
less than three days flying time you can 
be in faraway Brazil, Chile or Argen- 
-tina and actually catch up with Spring, 
which is now going south . . . When it’s 
winter here, it’s summer there... When 
there’s ice and snow here, the flower 
markets there are filled to overflowing 
with a riot of color and perfume. 


Ask your Travel Agent for up-fo-the- 
minute details on rates, routes and fly- 
ing times. He'll be glad to prove to you 
that no place in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is far away now! 


Since it was established, Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways has com- 
pleted more than 370,000,000 
miles of overseas flight—a total 
greater than that of any other 
international airline. 


World’s FIRST air service 
across the Pacific 
World's FIRST plane service 
across the North Atlantic 


PAN AMERICAN 


Worip AIRWAYS 
The System of the Flying Clippers 
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each of seven or eight northern zones, 
Some discharged RCAF veterans already 
have been granted licenses to operate 
commercial airlines. 
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Citizens at Last 


American women and those of certain 
other countries who married Canadians 
not. only lost their own nationality, but 
were “women without a country,” legal. 





. ly lumped with the country’s idiots and 


lunatics. And Canadian women who mar. 
ried citizens of other countries could not 
retain their own nationality. 

These are only two of many unnatural 
handicaps which Canada sought to re. 
move last week when Parliament gave 
first reading to a bill to clarify citizen. 
ship. The bill gave full citizenship to 
most of the 12,000,000 residents of Can- 
ada, including some 1,000,000 natural. 
ized persons and millions of British sub- 
jects who have lived in Canada for more 
than five years, “if they desire it.” It also 
retained for all Canadian citizens their 
full rights as British subjects. 

In addition, the bill will: 

@ Grant Canadian citizenship to the chil- 
dren born abroad of Canadian parents. 
@ Require British subjects who come to 
Canada, or who have less than five years’ 
residence in Canada, to take out papers 


- before becoming Canadian citizens. 
_@ Provide instruction for applicants and 


impressive ceremonies at naturalization 
proceedings. 


Five Times and Out? 


The socialist Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation held high hope early 
this year by winning a strong toehold in 
postwar Canada. By last week, when 
the p suffered its fifth election de- 
feat in five months, hope had faded to 
a wistful dream. 

The CCF got its first and most critical 
licking in Ontario last June from the 
Progressive-Conservatives. A week later 
the CCF lost the national election, gain- 
ing eighteen seats but leaving the 
erals in power and the Progressive-Cor- 
servatives more strongly entrenched 2s 
the official opposition. 

Two weeks ago Manitoba also rejected 
socialism in a decisive election. A coali- 
tion government of Liberals, Conserva- 
tives, and Social Creditors retained all of 
its 43 seats. The CCF won only nine. 

Last week the Liberal: government 0 
Nova Scotia swept back into power, wil- 
ning 28 out of 30 seats. The CCF, holding 
three seats at dissolution, won only two. 

Finally, two days later, the CCF met 
the fifth defeat in British Columbia, it 
last remaining stronghold in Canada out 
side of Saskatchewan, where the 
is in power. The latest score was 
for a coalition of Liberals and_Progres | 
sive-Conservatives, 10 for the CCF, and 
two doubtful. 





SPEED CLAMP* | ADVANTAGES 


All one piece—no bolts, gears or thumb screws. 
Exclusive, self-locking ratchet type design. 
Faster and easier to install or remove. 

Uniform pressure assures a leak-proof grip. 
Exceptionally low profile—very light in weight. 


Made of spring steel, accurately heat-treated, for more strength 
and longer life. 


May be used over and over again. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
2015 Fulton Road - Cleveland 13, Ohio 
fa Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Lid., Hamilton, in France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, $. A., Paris. 
Onterio. la Australia: Simmonds Aerocessories, Pty. Lid., 
fa England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., London. Melbourne 
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Showing Speed Clamps on quick-release Typical application on automatic or 
: air hose coupling. : manually operated water valves. 


* In writing for samples, please give outside diameter of hose with fitting incerted. 


“Trade Mork 
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Coup in Rio 


Tension had been mounting in Rio de 
Janeiro for more than a week. The possi- 
bilities of coup d’etat, revolution, and 
counterrevolution were discussed freely 
in Brazilian newspapers and _ public 
places. War Minister Gen. Pedro Aurelio 
de Gées Monteiro made things worse 
rather than better by proclaiming, three 
times within four days, that Presidential 
elections would be held on Dec. 2. 

The crisis passed. from rumor to fact 
on Oct. 27, when isolated street fighting 
broke out between supporters of President 
Getulio Vargas and followers of the op- 
position Presidential candidate, Brig. 
Gen. Eduardo Gomes. Vargas partisans 
_ wanted the Presidential ballot replaced 
by election of a national assembly to re- 
write the Constitution, meanwhile leaving 
Vargas in office. Vargas’s opponents 
wished the election to be held as planned. 

Coup After Calm. Police described 
the situation as completely calm on the 
night of Oct. 28. Then, on Oct. 29, Ben- 
jamin Vargas, the President’s brother and 
one of the most hated men in Brazil, was 
appointed to the important post of Rio 
de Janeiro Chief of Police. 

That evening the government’s official 
radio station suddenly went off the air 
with no other explanation than that it 
had been ordered to suspend operations. 
Shortly afterwards, tanks, assault cars, 
jeeps, and infantry moved swiftly through 
the city to take dominating positions at 
key points. And early in the morning of 
Oct. 80 Gées Monteiro announced that 
Vargas would hand over the government 
to Chief Justice José Linhares of the Su- 
preme Court. 

“It has not been a coup d'etat, but a 
spontaneous and natural reaction with the 
support of all armed forces,” Linhares 
declared as, unshaven and wearing a gray 
business suit, he took over the Presiden- 
tial office. 

The Army Acts. The armed forces 
were, indeed, the key to the situation. A 
large part of the army insisted that a new 
President be elected in December. Vargas 
had promised this. But his opponents 
feared that he would use some last-min- 
ute trick to stay in power: just such a 
trick as the constituent assembly so vocif- 
erously demanded by the labor and Com- 
munist supporters whom he had wooed 
so assiduously. As the argument grew 
more heated, the situation became more 
chaotic and hence riper for a Vargas 
coup. The appointment of his unpopular 
brother Benjamin to 
police post might have been the begin- 
ning of such a coup. The army moved 
against Vargas as a unit. He wept when 
they presented their ultimatum, witnesses 
said. But he stepped out. 


the important Rio | 
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Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 
Citizen Peron 

Col. Juan D. Perén, firmly in power 
again in Argentina, seemed last week to 
be preparing for Presidential elections. 
He had resigned from the army and he 
held no position in the government—al- 
though he completely dominated it—so 
he could campaign as a private citizen. 
And it was amounced that a new politi- 
cal party to support Perén’s Presidential 
ambitions would shortly be formed. 
There were signs that he might call elec- 
tions very soon, before the shattered op- 
position could pull itself together. 

Washington officials admitted frankly 
that the United States was in no position 
to take any drastic economic or political 
action against the Buenos Aires govern- 
ment. But Spruille Braden, at last con- 
firmed as Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Latin American affairs, left no 
doubt where he stood. Addressing a Navy 
Day dinner, the deep-voiced and heavy- 
jowled diplomat growled his sympathy 
for a people “cruelly abused by a self- 
styled savior supported by a clique aping 
European Nazis.” He pictured the ter- 
rors of’ the Argentine state of siege: 
“Swaggering officers beating peaceful 
citizens for refusing to salute the leader 
. .. brass-knuckled hoodlums striking the 
face of a young girl because she cries 
‘Long live democracy’.” 

The Powerful Few: Washington 
was still busy analyzing the amazing 
coup by which Perdén had returned to 

wer (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 29). By the 

ighest estimate, official circles said, he 
commanded the support of only 30 per 
cent of labor leaders and a far smaller 
percentage of the rank and file. The pro- 
ional and clerical classes were almost 
solidly against him. The mob which her- 


the light out, but Maria Lourdes turned 
it on and encouraged me. Then she tuned 
in a musical program on the radio i. 
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alded his return with riots and. pillage 
numb>red only 30,000, as compared with 
the 500,000 which had turned out a few 
weeks before for the March for Freedom 
and the Constitution. Among Army off. 
cers, 15 per cent were anti-Perén and % 
per cent pro-Perén by conviction; th 
rest were pro-Perén by persuasion. This 
last group, however, might change at th 
end of the year when 105,000 new con. 
scripts bring civilian ideas into the ranks, 

But Perén had in his pocket the 70,00 
federal police, mostly uneducated In 
diins trained in the brutal use of sabers 
rifles, tear-gas bombs, and machine guns, 
The civilians were unarmed. 
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A Weakness for Women 


Three times. Antonio Bento, 25-year. 
old playboy son of a Brazilian millionaire, 
tried to murder Irene Romero, his mis. 
tress and the mother of two of his sons 
First he took her to Pequeta Island in 
Guanabara Bay, intending to kill her with 
an oar. “But,” he explained, “she was 
happy and her loving smiles were so ten 
der I did not have ‘the courage to strike 
her.” Then, at the suggestion of Mati 
Lourdes Neubauer, the new mistress for 
whom he was deserting Irene, he planned 
to put ant poison in Irene’s beer. Again 
he lost his nerve. ; 

The third time, last Feb. 7, he suc 
ceeded in murder. He spent a night with 
Irene in the luxurious home he main 
tained for her in the fashionable Santa 
Teresa district of Rio de Janeiro. They 
quarreled violently the next morning and 
he bashed in her head. 

Last week the police traced the crime 
to Bento, promptly nicknamed “the Ama- 
zon Monster” by Rio newspapers, and he 
made a full and gruesome confession. 

She Held the Body: The body had 
remained hidden in Irene’s satin boudoir 
for two days, Bento said. Then, with the 
help: of Maria Lourdes, he carved it up 
with a saw. “First,” he explained serenely, 
“I severed the thighs with great difficulty 
because the saw was no good. So I went 
out and bought a new one with which 
I cut off the arms while my girl friend held 
up the body. The saw seemed to weigh 
tons. The smell of human flesh made me 
faint. There was a moment when I put 











order to drown out the noise of the saw. 
It was thus we-finally finished the task.” 

The couple placed the-girl’s head and 
torso in one trunk and the arms and leg 
in another, carried the trunks to @ 
nearby town of Niteréi, and buried them 
in a shallow pit in an empty lot. Th 
crime was discovered because of the 
stench coming from the lot. 

None of this was his idea, Bento it 


sisted; Maria Lourdes drove him to #. 


With considerable understatement, police 
said Bento’s “weakness for women has 
now been fully shown.” 












When A MAN makes a gift to his wife—of course it is 
‘just what she wanted.” For the smallest gesture of 
endearment from the man she loves becomes at once 
a woman’s heart's desire. 

Thoughtful attentions, however, canaot replace a 
man’s regatd for more essential considerations. A good 
husband thinks of his wife’s future security as well as 
her present happiness. Through Prudential life insurance 
he can provide today against his family’s future financial 
needs, and provide more adequately, because The Prudential 
offers low-cost policies to suit all citcumstances. 


If your wife and children are not protected by The 
f es 


Prudential, or if you have not reviewed your life in-: 
surance for some time—call your nearest Prudential 
representative and take advantage of his expert advice. 
Your life insurance program is too important a part of 
your family security to be neglected. 

You will enjoy the Prudential Family Hour—Every 


Sunday afternoon, CBS. And the Jack Berch Show— 
Every afternoon, Mondays through Fridays, ABC. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY -OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 
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Labor-Management Parley Aims 
to Fix Labor Strife Procedure 


Wage-Hour Questions Ignored 
in Effort to Achieve Harmony on 
the “Conference Table Method” 


Arthur H. Vandenberg could see the 
labor storm clouds a long way off. On July 
30, two weeks before the Japanese sur- 
render, the senior senator from Michigan 
wrote a letter to the new Secretary of 
Labor, Lewis B. Schwellenbach. The 
conference-table method, Vandenberg 
wrote, ought to be tried on domestic as 
well as on world problems. 

Schwellenbach agreed. So did Presi- 
dent Truman. They proceeded to call a 
national labor-management conference. 
The date was Nov. 5; the place, Washing- 
‘ton; the principals, national labor unions 
- on one side of the table, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers on the other. 

Preliminary smoothing out was done 
with infinite pains. The AFL president, 
William Green, and the CIO president, 
Philip Murray, picked eight delegates 
apiece. In addition John L. Lewis rep- 
resents the United Mine Workers, and 
T. C. Cashen of Buffalo, chairman of the 
Railway: Labor Executives Association, 
the railroad brotherhoods. Eric A. John- 
ston, Chamber of Commerce president, 
and Ira Mosher, NAM president, each 





Acme 
Truman’s new man, Steelman 





named nine businessmen, giving manage- 


. ment eighteen delegates to labor's eight- 


een. 

The public has three delegates, none 
with a vote. Walter P. Stacy, chief justice 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court and 
a labor-wise veteran of many years’ ex- 


perience as an impartial arbitrator, is. 


chairman. Secretary Schwellenbach and 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace 
are the other ex officio delegates. 
Conference manpower also includes 
eighteen labor alternates, and eighteen for 
management. Dr. George W. Taylor, 
chairman of the War Labor Board, heads 
a staff of secretaries. Curt Smith, vice 
president of Simon & Schuster, book pub- 
lishers, is conference public-relations di- 





“BETTER GET IT UNDER CONTROL" 





Little—Nashville Tenn 
Vandenberg saw the smoke early 


rector, named to that job by President 
Truman. And the President’s new as- 
sistant, John R. Steelman, former head 
conciliator.for the Labor Department, will 
be an important figure in the background. 


Subject matter before the conference 
carefully ignored the two questions that 
most often cause strikes: wages and 


hours. Instead, the agenda lays great em- - 


hasis on the, proper way to conduct 
abor relations, on both sides, to “mini- 
mize . . . industrial disputes.” 

Obviously many wage-hour decisions 
had been held up pending President 


Truman’s statement this week of a na- 
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tional wage-price policy. Furthermore, 
wage rates are never uniform, nationally 
speaking. Telephone workers averaged 80 
cents an hour in 1941; they now get 90 
cents. Women’s clothing workers got 55 
cents an hour in- 1941; they now get 
$1.07. Average wages have gone up 45 
per cent in that time, but few cases are 
average. 

The auto industry, where straight-time 
hourly wages have gone up 25 per cent 
since 1941, is one to watch. Although 
strike threats are ominous, there still is a 
fair chance for compromise, and _ the 
labor-management conference may help 
create a favorable atmosphere. The ClO 
United Auto Workers recently offered to 





‘ Wide World 
Walter P. Stacy, judicial chairman 


settle temporarily for a minor increase 
pending negotiation of a new contract. 
Charles E. Wilson, the forthright General 
Motors president, later proposed a 45- 
hour week. This could be interpreted to 
mean that he was willing to raise the 
average hourly scale 8 per cent by paying 
for the last five hours a week at the over- 
time rate. Another GM proposal was a 
45-hour week at increased straight-time 
pay. But last Sunday the UAW fiatly 
rejected any such compromise. 

The agreement most urgently needed 
now is an agreement to settle such wage 
and hour questions by the conference- 
table method. Any progress im that direc- 
tion will be national progress toward bet- 
ter times. 


ror 


Talk at Thompson 


Frederick C. Crawford has never been 
a man to keep quiet for fear of violating 
the Wagner Act. As president of Thomp- 
son Products Inc., the leading producer 
of automotive and aircraft piston valves, 
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TT OAVERAGE MINIMUM TEMPERATURE © J 


~~~ BASED ON WEATHER BUREAU RECORDS 


© The temperatures shown on this map are not all-time extremes which, 
according to the records, are much lower. In fact, not a single state has 
an escaped zero weather: : 

You can’t be sure just how cold it might get this winter, but you do 





crease know that you'll probably have to get along on less fuel. So, to be on the 

ntract. safe side, equip all your windows with storm sash. 

a Fuel savings with storm sash can amount to as much as 30 per cent. 

ted to That means money saved . . . plus greater comfort and health protection. 

se the Of course, storm sash are no one-winter proposition. Long after fuel 

paying shortages are over, the storm sash you put up now will be saving heating 

e ovel- dollars and protecting you from outside cold. 

i / 

"| SEE YOUR DEALER-Vow: 
acodal Demands for storm sash will be high this winter. Give your window meas- 
h wage urements to a dealer with your order. Libbey-Owens'Ford does not make ' 
erence- storm sash, only the glass that manufacturers use to guarantee quality in 
t = the sash you buy. Look for the L°O-F label on the glass. LibbeyOwens‘F ord | 
rd bet- 


Glass Company, 7115 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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he has talked long and hard to his work- 
ers, selling them on Thompson policies, 
talking down the arguments of CIO and 
AFL organizers. : 

Twice in the last three years the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has set aside 


the_results of Thompson elections, at the . 


parent plant in Cleveland, because of 
union charges of management interfer- 
ence. For the third time, the NLRB or- 
dered. a Thompson election to be held 
Oct. 23. The NLRB also asked the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in Cin- 
cinnati for a blanket injunction to pre- 
vent Crawford from making pre-election 
speeches. 

While the injunction suit was pending 
Crawford came into the plant cafeteria 
one day carrying a convict suit. He might 
have to wear it, he told his men, if the 


right of an employer to speak were not 


upheld. 

“Who is there in America,” he de- 
manded, “who can tell me I can’t talk 
about Thompson Products to our custom- 
ers, the general public, or my fellow 
workers?” 

The court on Oct. 19 gave its. answer: 
Nobody. It refused to grant the injunc- 
tion. However, the court declined to ex- 

ress an opinion on whether there had 
ce any violation of the Wagner Act, 


which provides that an employer cannot 


“interfere with, restrain, or coerce” an 
employe in the exercise of. his collective- 
bargaining rights. 

Three days later Crawford delivered a 
45-minute talk to each of three shifts in 
the plant, on company time. The follow- 
ing day they voted: A majority, 1,707 
wanted no union at all. Only 929 voted 
for the CIO auto workers; 55 for the AFL 
auto workers, 
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Parable 


George T. Trundle Jr., Cleveland man- 
agement engineer, has been circulatin 
a reconversion parable: Three men st 
on a dock, waiting for a boat that was 
to take them to the Promised Land. 
They argued long and loud; who should 
get the best stateroom? Moral: They 
missed the boat. 
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Nice Work If You Can Get It 


The typical American labor leader is 
46 years old, the son of a laborer and 
himself a former laborer. His first union 
job was in his local. He is native-born, a 
Protestant by faith, and didn’t go beyond 
high school. He earns considerably more 
money than the average graduate of 
Harvard or Yale. 


This composite picture emerges from. - 


statistics which C. Wright Mills, associate 
professor of sociology at the University 


of Maryland, compiled at the Columbia 
Social Re- 


University Bureau of Appli 
search. Assisted by Mil Atkinson, he 
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Union prototypes: Carey of the CIO... 


analyzed questionnaires returned from 203 
top-policy-level AFL and CIO leaders,* _ 
The labor leaders sampled were presi- 
dents and secretaries of national and 
international unions, presidents and secre- 
taries of AFL state federations and na- 
tional departments, and the heads of 
CIO state industrial councils. The most 
interesting-difference between. AFL and 
CIO leaders is the disparity in their 
ages. The average AFL leader is 55; | 
the CIO’s, 42. : 
“The CIO men,” Mills reported, “are 
almost a new generation within the three 
houses of power. On the average they . 
are twenty years younger than corpora- 
tion executives . . . and 
younger than government officials . . . 
Statistically speaking, the CIO has offered 
young men of working-class parents a 
faster road to a position of power than 
any other organization, except the armed 
forces, during the past decade.” 
The charge of “foreigner” sometimes 


— leveled at labor leaders is discounted by 


Mills’s statistics that 85 per cent of the 
AFL leaders surveyed are native-bom, 
and 79 per cent of the CIO. 

In religion, 54 per cent of CIO leaders 
are Protestants, compared with 49 per 
cent for the AFL; 7 per cent are Jewish, 
compared with the AFL’s 3 per cent. The 
AFL has more Catholic leaders—36 per 
cent to 33 for the CIO. The AFL also 


‘has twice as many nonreligious leaders, 


12 per cent to the CIO’s 6. 

The $9,641l-a-Year Men: In, poli- 
tics, 58 per cent of the CIO leaders are 
Democrats to the AFL’s 54 per cent; 
the AFL has 22 per cent Republicans to 
the CIO’s 5. Both groups have 3 per cent 
Socialists. Twice as many CIO leaders, 6- 
per cent, followed “some other third 
party” compared with the AFL's 3 per 
cent; 19 per cent of the CIO leaders be- 
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long to the American Labor Party; the 
AFL, none. 

Salaries for 49 presidents of AFL inter- 
national unions range from $4,000 to 
$30,000 with a mean average of $9,641. 
Mills points out that ten years after 

duation the class of ’29 at Yale was 
making an average salary of $4,350 and 
Harvard Business School graduates of 


1920 were averaging $8,500. ‘ 


The wide pep in ages between CIO 
and AFL lea 

Carey, secretary of the CIO, who is 34, 
and William L. Hutcheson, veteran presi- 
dent of the AFL carpenters’ union, who 
is 71. In politics, Carey is a New Deal 
Democrat, Hutcheson a lifelong Republi- 
can. Both are native-born. Carey is a 
Catholic, Hutcheson a Protestant. Carey 
earns $7,500 a year, Hutcheson $10,400. 





. -- Hutcheson of the AFL 


New Products 

Coton Prints—Pavelle Color, Inc., 
New York photo finisher, has developed 
an automatic machine to make prints 

miniature color transparencies at 
the rate of 64 a minute. The mountéd 
full-color prints, 8 by 4% inches, sell for 
$1 each. , 

TELEvision Eve—A super-sensitive tel- 
evision camera tube, known as the RCA 
Image Orthicon, can pick up television 
scenes in normal lighting or-even by can- 
delight or infra-red rays. The Radio 
Corp. of America, which developed the 
tube during the war, believes the Image 
Orthicon will extend television to spot- 
news coverage under any lighting con- 


Two-1n-OnE—The radio lifts out from 
the front of a Westinghouse Duo combi- 
nation to become a fully enclosed table- 
model receiver. The automatic record 


er remains in the cabinet. 


LE Turust—The General Elec- © 


tic Co. revealed the Propjet, first two- 
Way gas turbine to power both propeller 


ers is illustrated by James | 
















You printa letterhead 





/ You print the envelope 


You print the letter 


Why not print 
the posta ge? 








Get rid of adhesive stamps and unsanitary 
stamp sticking—that make mailing the least-liked office 


- chore. Get a postage meter... which prints postage 


directly on the envelope! Any value of postage, when 
and as needed, for any kind of mail or parcel post. 
Seals the envelope flap at the same time. Convenient, 
quick, accurate—the meter holds as much postage as 
you want to buy at any time, protects it from stamp loss 
or theft, does its own accounting ... Prints a dated 
postmark as it prints the stamp, and a free advertisement 
on the envelope... And Metered Mail skips two operations 
in the post office, gets on its way faster! 

There’s a model for every office, large or small. Call 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or write for a free 
booklet which tells all about Metered Mail. 


mmev-sowes POStage Meter 


Prrney-Bowes, Inc., 1892 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. 1" caNaDA: Canadian Postage Meters, Lid. 
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Ss _ Brooks Stephens forecasts the future in this body design . . . 


and jet. Intended for Army Air Forces 
transports and bombers, the Propjet can 
be used in either multi- dr single-engin 
airplanes. Top speed will be less than 
or pure jets, such as the Lockheed Shoot- 
ing Star, but range will be far greater. 
Mopern Desicn—A push-button 
| * mechanism that converts a divan or wall 
' panel into a sleeper was demonstrated in 
Washington by Nathaniel D. Arnot of 
_ Baltimore . 
Stephens, designer, put his version of fu- 
ture automobile styling into an ultra- 
streamlined convertible ordered by Diana 
Lewis, the screen actress. 
Power Jack—To make the changing 
of tractor tires easy, Harry Ferguson, Inc., 
of Detroit has produced light tubular 


frames that connect to arms that ordi- 


narily are used for hydraulic control of 
implements. At the touch of a lever, the 
tractor lifts all four wheels four inches 
clear of the ground. 

SmoxE Controt—A silent over-the- 
fire jet of air, driven by steam at more 
than 100 miles an hour, supplies extra 
oxygen to complete the burning of smoky 
gases in locomotive and industrial boilers. 
Developed by the Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute of Columbus for Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., the new smoke-abate- 
ment device can end smoke _belch- 
ing from the stack within five minutes 
after it is turned on. Cost of install- 
ing the jet ranges from $160 for loco- 
motives to $2,000 for the largest in- 
dustrial boilers. 

Inoninc IpEas—A cordless electric iron, 
heated by contact with a thermostatically 
controlled base, is being produced by the 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co., Detroit. 
An automatic switch in the base removes 
the possible fire hazard of a forgotten 
iron . . . The Silex Co., manufacturer of 
vacuum. coffee makers, is starting large- 
scale distribution of the Duolectric iron, 
which changes from steam (for synthetics 
and woolens) to dry ironing (for cottons 
and linens) at the flip of a switch... 
Built-in legs, popping up at the push of 
a button, take the place of the usual 
stand in the new electric iron of the 
Proctor Electric Co., division of Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Puastics ParADE—The Winner Manu- 


. . In Milwaukee, Brooks © 





"internetional 
... for Diana Lewis of Hollywood 


facturing Co. of New Jersey has intro- 
duced the Plasticraft, an unsinkable boat. 
The seamless, resilient hull is a duck- 
and-fiber sandwich impregnated with a 
Bakelite resin. The 10-foot dinghy weighs 
142 pounds . . . A 19-inch Tenite ark, 
carrying molded plastic animals, is com- 
pletely bathtub-worthy, according to the 
Amatoy Corp., Chicago manufacturer 
.. . Sally Victor, New York stylist, intro- 
duced hats, dresses, and bags of rich bro- 
cade woven from Velén, a Firestone plas- 
tic that hitherto has been used for trop- 
ical mosquito netting. 

SHoTGuN—Lt. Comdr. Iliff Richardson, 
hero of Ira Wolfert’s “American Guer- 
rilla in the Philippines,” has organized 
Richardson Industries, Inc., in. New 
Haven, Conn. Its first product is a sim- 
plified shotgun, modeled after weapons 
used by guerrillas, selling for $4.98. Fired 
by pulling back the rear half of the 
barrel, the gun has only five parts, in- 


cluding the stock, with nothing to get 
out of order or require cleaning. For 
Christmas, Richardson -to market 
the Philippine CGuer Gun, Junior, 


which shoots only corks. 


Wires Down 


The trend away from wire communica- 
tion is gaining headway. Last week West. 
ern Union announced a seven-year plan 
to build a “hop-hop” radio-relay network 
between major American cities. 

Using the amazing but unbending 
super-high-frequency waves—limited in 
range by the horizon—the company will 
place radio towers at 80-mile intervals to 
boost the beams along their way. Presi- 
dent A. N. Williams predicted that ulti- 
mately several hundred thousand miles of 
wire. would be removed from Westem 
Union’s 2,300,000-mile system. 

Radio relay would reduce upkeep and 
eliminate circuit breakdowns from storms 
and falling trees. It also fi s to be 
much faster and eventually cheaper. The 
radio equipment, developed by the Radio 
Corp. of America, will permit 1,080 
erators to transmit telegrams, all at 
same time, in one direction. The beam 
also may be used to transmit pictures and 
to operate telegraph typewriter circuits. 

A test channel between New York and 
Philadelphia has been operated since 
June. The next step, after FCC approval, 
will be to build 21 towers cross-country 
between Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Towers for S : Also thinking 
about a nationwide network, the Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co. is constructing 
an experimental radio-relay line from New 
York to Boston. Raytheon will experiment 
with television, FM programs, and air 
traffic control as well as communications. 

Pulse time modulation, a wartime use 
of microwaves to transmit many simul 
taneous conversations or messages, al- 


ready has been unveiled by International 


Telephone & Telegraph (NEwsweEEX, Oct. . 
8). This week American Telephone & 


Telegraph presented pulse position modv- 
lation, its own technique for mass trans- 
mission, now ready for civilian applica- 


tion. With the biggest stake-of all in- 


communication developments, the Bell 
System also is building a “hop-hop” line 
of radio towers from New York to Boston 
and will utilize radio-relay systems for 
long-distance phone calls “as rapidly as 
they prove their value.” 


Hi, Chevvy 

Chevrolet, » ‘in sales) prewar mai- 
ufacturer of automobiles, is making & 
strong bid to keep its No. 1 spot by un- 
veiling its 1946 line on Nov. 2. Low, 
sleek, and well-rounded, the new Chevvy 
is powered by the familiar six-cylinder, 
valve-in-head engine. It has uniti 
knee action, described as a unit assembly 
for front springs, shock absorbers, brakes, 
and steering connections. 

Other postwar refinements announced 
by Chevrolet include rheostat control for 
dashboard lights, fluorescent pointers on 


instruments, locks on both front doors, | 


and an illuminated luggage carrier. 
Dealers may’ start taking orders any 
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EVERYTHING. It’s pure acci- 

dent that you came across the family 

fixing the yellow duck. 

They bake, hoe the garden, lose their 

rubbers, clean the refrigerator, slip- 

‘cover the big chair, try out the new 
’ recipe from. Better Homes & Gar- 

dens, wear out the hall carpet. 

No wonder most of their money goes 
. for things at home! 


And it’s all right with Dad and 
Mother—because for them there’s 
no place like home. ° 


Better Homes & Gardens magazine 
is devoted entirely to families in 
homes, What better spot to sell them 
everything they use in their homes? 


PuraTs 
N0 PLECE 


LIRE Hou: 


— and no place like 
Better Homes & Gardens 
to sell everything that 
goes info homes 
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time, quoting 1942 prices with an agree- 
ment that the customers will pay any 
difference between these and the eventual 
OPA prices. Barring strikes and pricing 
delays, retail deliveries will start by mid- 
November. 

Chevrolet’s main competition, Ford, 
resumed output on Oct. 15 after the 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. strike was 
settled. Plymouth is withholding its an- 


nouncements until volume production is 


reached. 


Po 


A Sniff of Oil 


A pelican wearing a sweater and the 
letters P.D.Q. is familiar to motorists 
from San Diego to San Francisco. It is 
the symbol of Petrol Oil Corp., a leading 
independent oil producer -of Southern 
California. Petrol’s guiding genius is 
Edwin W. Pauley. 

Like his pelican, Pauley, 42, is pretty 
quick. He was quick enough, in spite of 
his size (6 feet 5; 220 pounds) and an 
airplane crash that laid him a for a 
year, to make millions in the oil business. 
His was a quiet beginning in politics 
when Gov. Culbert L. Olson appointed 
him to several California state boards in 
1939. He is now President Truman’s rep- 
resentative, with the rank of Ambassador, 
on the Allied Reparations Commission. 
He is frequently mentioned for a Cabinet 
appointment. 

Pauley first got into politics out of ad- 
miration for Franklin D. Roosevelt. A 
year ‘in bed made him appreciate the 
hurdles Roosevelt had surmounted. As a 
businessman, he thought it unfortunate 
that business was dealing at arms’ length 
with government. He didn’t really intend 
to make a career of politics, he explained 
last week, but one thing led to another. 

Soon Pauley was treasurer of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, and in the 
last campaign the Democrats, for once, 


Chevrolet’s entry in the race for sales leadership — 


had all the money they needed. More- 
over, Pauley helped Robert Hannegan, 
the party chairman, swing the deal that 
gave Sen. Harry S. Truman the Vice 
Presidency. 

Off-Shore Teapot? Last week, how- 
ever, Pauley ran into some rough politics. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, whose in- 
vestigation: of the Teapot Dome transac- 
tion unearthed a scandal that broke the 
Harding administration, was ‘smelling oil 
again, and its nose pointed straight 
toward Pauley. 

The Post-Dispatch’s Washington cor- 
respondent, Edward A. Harris, delved 
into the interests behind Joint Resolution 
225, a measure that would quit-claim all 
Federal rights to off-shore oil deposits be- 
twetn the low-water mark and the 3-mile 
limit. Already passed by the House, with 
only eleven dissenting votes, the bill is 
now before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Harris related that the legislation was 
drawn by the Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia, .Robert W. Kenny, : and: his spe- 
cial assistant, William W. Clary, a title 
oper Clary’s fee, after it is agreed upon, 
will be paid in part by California and in 
part by the oil companies. The companies 
now pay the state about $5,000,000 a 
year to extract $25,000,000 worth of off- 
shore oil: 

Harris also reported that when Kenny 
and Clary brought their bill to Washing- 
ton, Pauley took them to meet three 
senators and gave them personal intro 
ductions to Speaker of the House Sam 
Rayburn and Chairman Hatton Sumners 
of the House Judiciary Committee. Sea. 
Pat McCarran, chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, subsequently i 
troducing the quit-claim bill but couldat 
remember who asked him to do it. ~ 

Last week, following the Post-Dispatch 
articles, Attorney General Tom 
asked the United States Supreme Court 
for permission to sue California over the 
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off-shore oil rights. The court agreed, 
giving California till Dec. 28 to prepare 
its defense. 

Pauley’s own reaction: He contended 
that The Post-Dispatch was shooting at 
him to hit President Truman. Attorney 
General Kenny said that it was his duty 
to protect California’s lessees, and that 
the oil companies, with heavy invest- 
ments at stake, “had every right in the 
world to interest themselves dn the legis- 
lation.” Clary said that mention of the 
part-payment of his fee by oil companies 
was an attempt to “confuse the issue by 
ted-herring tactics,” 

Meanwhile, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, having leased 1,400,000 acres of 
shore and shallow water areas from North 
Carolina, started prospecting for off- 
shore deposits in the Atlantic. Standard 

eologists have spent two years in pre- 
iminary testing. 
Significance 

Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 
is behind the movement to wrest control 
of off-shore oil from the states. He be- 
lieves the vital importance of petroleum 
in war makes it imperative for the gov- 
emment to acquire these deposits as re- 
serves. 

Last spring, Ickes got Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle to file a test suit in 
Los Angeles Federal District Court. Bid- 
dle, when he left office at President Tru- 
man’s request, announced this suit in 
such a way as to put his successor, Tom’ 
Clark, on the spot if he should later for- 
get about it. 

Biddle’s suit—delayed previously by 
President Roosevelt, at Pauley’s request— 
va the efforts of California, Texas, 
and the oil companies to get Congress to 
act before a court could rule on the issue. 
Now, as a result of the Post-Dispatch 


furor, the Senate probably will wait for a 
Supreme Court ruling 


Associated Press 
Pauley: Oil makes tough politi 


Pucnes BEEN A BIG CHANGE. 


¥* The old-time “white wings” aren’t in the same class with the 


modern, motorized sweeper. Nor can ordinary tapered roller bear- 
ings match the performance of Tyson “‘All- Rolls” Bearings. 

Today’s big jobs call for a better bearing—a bearing with more 
load-carrying rollers. Tyson has 30% more rollers around the race- 
way. As a result, Tyson has substantially more capacity . . . maxi- 
mum rigidity . . . almost double the life of ordinary bearings. 

If yours is heavy-duty work — in transportation, construction, 
industry or agriculture —Tyson is your bearing. 
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The SoundScriber system makes 
office dictation as easy as a per- 


son to person conversation. You can dic- , 


tate with your hands free of special gad- 
gets. Records office conferences and author- 
ized telephone conversations, too. 


The SoundScriber system also simplifies 
uncomfortable 


transcribing. Eliminates 
headphones. Your own voice sounds natu- 
ral to your secretary because SoundScriber 
records and repeats what you say elec- 
tronically. 


Wafer-thin and flexible, the Sound- 


Scriber disc files compactly like a letter for 
further reference, is made of unbreakable 
plastic. Regular 7” disc records 30 minutes 
of dictation. Disc can be inserted in simple 


mailing envelope and forwarded for reg- 
ular postage. 
With the SoundScriber system no “proc- 


essing” equipment is needed—you have no 


record breakage or storage problems. Ex- 


tremely simple in operation, SoundScriber 


cuts office dictating-transcribing costs dras- 
tically. Thousands of machines in daily 
use attest the efficiency of the SoundScriber 
system. 


Only the SoundScriber system offers you 
all these advantages. It will profit you to | 


get the whole story. Just return the coupon 
below. Do it today before you dictate an- 
other letter! 


JOUND/CRIBER 


. Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECOR 


Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Cong 
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' be watched, and watched 


mental policies and to agree 


Something to Watch, and Watch Carefully 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Next Monday, Nov. 5, the much- 
publicized and long-awaited labor- 
management conference, which was 
called by President Truman many 
weeks ago, will get under way. The 
potential importance of this meeting 
from the point of view of the future 
welfare of all of us can scarcely be 
overemphasized. It needs to 


with the utmost care, by 
everyone in the country. 
On the surface the con- 
ference appears as just an- 
other effort on the part of 
government to get labor 
and management together 
on the question of funda- 


on the principles which 
should control labor policies 
in the years to come. True, this will be 
by far the most elaborate conference 
of this kind which has ever been at- 
tempted—there will be a total of al- 
most 80 representatives of labor and 
management and various official ob- 
servers from government. 

“It also is true that much more care, 
in the way of preliminary meetings, 
preparation of agenda, and so forth, 
has been shown in arranging this con- 
ference than usually is the case. But 
none of that reveals, even by infer- 
ence, the real significance of this 
meeting. To get this real significance 
one must turn to the statements and 
press releases of government and la- 
bor spokesmen over the past couple 
of months. 


These statements and press re- 
leases have reflected what is basically 
a new, and one might well say, revo- 
lutionary, theory of wages for this 
country. Let’s use a specific example 
to make this clear. 

In the demand of the automobile 
workers for a 30 per cent increase in 
wages from General Motors, the prin- 
cipal argument of Mr. Reuther, the 
union’s spokesman, is that the profits 
of General Motors are such as to war- 
rant this raise. To this argument Gen- 
eral Motors has replied, according to 
the press, that profits are none of 
labors concern. 

Now as between these two points 
of view one’s immediate sympathy 
goes to labor. Of course the question 
of profits is of concern to labor. It is 
of concern to labor because, under a 


system of individual enterprise, if 


‘ing that Mr. Reuther is‘right in basing 





there are no profits in a company it is 
only a matter of time until there will 
be no jobs in that company. 

But that ‘is very different from say- 


his case on profits. Mr. Reuther in 
effect is demanding that if a company 
has profits, those profits, except for 
_—_:an unstipulated nominal 
amount, must be passed on 
to labor in the form of high- 


What is wrong with such ° 
a philosophy of -wages? Ev- 
erything is wrong, and if 
that becomes the accepted 
policy in this. country—and 
the Administration has in- 
dicated clearly that it sup- 
ports this idea—two devel- 
opments of fundamental im- 
portance are inevitable. 

First, since anything above nomi- 
nal profits will have to be paid out in 
higher wages, investors will refuse to 





risk their funds in new ventures or in 4 


expanding and improving the produc- 
tive efficiency of established concerns. 

Second, under this policy prices will 
become frozen and competition will 
disappear completely because no one 
will have any incentive to try to re- 
duce the cost of production in his 
company and through lowering prices 
sell a larger volume of products and 
thereby increase profits. 


Both of those developments would 


be disastrous for the future of this } 


country. This does not mean that a 
sound system of profit-sharing between 
labor and management isn’t feasible, 
and certainly it does not mean that 
labor shouldn’t share in the benefits 
of increased productive efficiency. 

If Mr. Reuther was arguing along 
those lines he would be on sound 
grounds But his argument, and the 
labor point of view which will under- 
lie all the procedural questions pre- 
sented at the labor-management con- 
ference, is that the interests of labor 
must come, not only before that of 
investors, but before that of consumers 
and the public at large. 

It is unthinkable that management 
will agree to such a wage policy. Un- 
less labor gives ground on this new 
philosophy, therefore, the most that 
one can hope for from the labor-man- 
agement conference are a few bro- 
mides, and the labor problem will 
remain just where it is today. 
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lem: A boy, to Veronica Lake, movie 
Stress and ANDRE DE TOTH, director; in 
iollywood, Oct. 25. The actress has a 
gughter by her first husband, Maj. John 
'Detlie. Their son, born two years later, 
yed only seven days. 


nything I Can . .. In San Francisco, 
wr Lew Ayres, 36, the former movie 
stor who started his Army career in a 
amp for conscientious objectors, returned 
‘from 22 months of duty in the Pacific. 
Now a thin and graying medical corps- 
man and chaplain’s assistant, Ayres has 
gven up his plans to become a minister, 
and may go back into pictures (but 
pot as Dr. Kildare). “I want to do any- 
thing I can to help world understand- 
‘ing, he said. 


Bp es AAP mR 
ae 


“Tso Ayres, undecided about his future 


amcinnatus: In Oxford, England, Gen- 
ho OF THE ARMY EISENHOWER was one 
}@ a number of Allied war leaders who 
feceived the honorary degree of Doctor 
'f Civil Law from Oxford University. 
Among the others were John G. Winant, 
Vnited States Ambassador to London, 
Gen. Mark W. Clark, Commander of 
American forces in Austria, and Field 
Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. In 
pening Eisenhower’s degree; the pub- 

orator said in Latin: “You see before 
you = of this age . . . No 
general has ever shown a ter mastery 
of every form of rote, aa 


It’s Mister Again: At Fort Jay, Gover- 
nors Island, New York, Sct. MARION 

OvE, author of “See Here, Private 

ve, was discharged from the 
Amy. Just back from the Philippines, 

he was a correspondent for Yank 
magazine, Hargrove hopes to do free- 
lance magazine articles and another book 
“not about the Army. 


Married: Matty MALNEcK, 41, violinist 
and orchestra leader, and Ciara BurRNs 
MALNEck, 29, who divorced him last July; 
in Beverly Hills, Oct. 26. They were first 
married on the same date eleven years 
ago. 
amen Hopxins, 43, movie actress, 
and Ray Brock, 32, former foreign cor- 
respondent and pro-Serbian lecturer; in 
Alexandria, Va., Oct. 23. The marriage 
was the fourth for Miss Hopkins, who has 
an adopted son. Brock has a son by his 
first marriage. 


Acme 


The newly married Brocks do New York 


Everybody’s Willing: From Hong Kong, 
Maj. CuarLes Boxer, 41, British intel- 
ligence officer, sailed for the United 
States to marry Emmy Haun, 40, who 
described him in her autobiography as 
the father of her 4-year-old illegitimate 
daughter. Boxer said he knew Miss Hahn 
wanted more children but wasn’t sure 
whether she would marry him. “It would 
be much better if we were married,” he 
explained, “on account of it is not so in- 
convenient when staying at hotels.” In 
New York, Miss Hahn stated flatly: “I’m 
going to marry him.” As for children, “I 

a we'll try for at least one more,” she 
said. 


The Speaking Voice: At Benjamin 
Franklin High School in New York, 
Frank Srnatra, the crooner, talked ra- 
cial and religious tolerance to nearly 
3,000 boys. No girls were allowed. Re- 
por ye 9 a recent clash between Negro 
and white students of the school, Sinatra 
said he knew “most 
of you are intelli- 
a enough not to 
ave been impli- 
cated.” “If you have 
to call somebody a 
name,” he said, 
“don’t put a racial 
prefix in front of it. 
... That’s the most 
dangerous thing 
you or anyone else 
can do in the 

U.S.A.” 


Surprise: In Chicago, Joz E. Brown, 
comedian, received the Bronze Star Med- 
al at a dinner for Federal Judge Michael 

. He was cited for holding to a 


ti 
grueling performance schedule “in ad- 


verse weather and despite his own severe 
illness.” Surprised by the honor, Brown 
wept. “You are now seeing the raw 


. edges of Joe E. Brown,” he said. 


Man’s Best Friend: In Hollywood, W. C. 
FieLps, the comedian, had a sugges- 
tion for Pepe, a dog who has been picked 
up twice by police for getting drunk on 
wine. “I understand this dog needs a good 
home,” Fields said. “Well, I do too. If 
this canine will meet me halfway, we can 
make a deal.” Fields, who expects to be 
evicted from his home, said he was going 


Associated Press 


Fields, strictly a martini man 


over to a Pasadena sanitarium “for a short 
cure,” and “Pepe might as well come 
along.” The comedian. made one thing 
clear, however: “I’m a martini man, pure 
and simple. And any dog that drinks with 


me can’t drink wine.” 


Smoked Out: Otro ABETz, the sleek 
German diplomat who helped undermine 
the French will to resist, was discovered 
living with a fat mistress in Switzerland 
and was tricked into crossing the border 
into French-occupied Germany, where 
he was arrested. Failure to destroy a 
clothing label led to his capture. Both 
Abetz and Noha, his mistress, said they 
thought Hitler was alive. ‘ 


Died: Sm Frepenicx LaurENCE FIELD, 
74, Admiral of the Fleet and First Sea 
Lord of Great Britain from 1930 to 19338; 
in York, England, Oct. 24. Wounded in 
the Boxer Rebellion, Sir Frederick com- 
manded H.M.S. King George V at the 
Battle of Jutland in Muy 1916. 
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Meter, Yard, or Ell? 


Swedish Compromise Would Shift 
Measurement Unit to End Conflict 


Ever since 1798 when French Revolu- 
tionary scientists scrapped the ancient 


toise and livre measurements in favor of 


the metric system, countries using the 
metric language* of grams, meters, Titers, 
and kilograms and those clinging to the 
Anglo-Saxon inches, feet, pounds, and 
quarts have conducted their trade in a 
mathematical tangle of awkward frac- 
tions and dangling decimals. 

The ‘conversion of centimeters into 
inches, for instance, yields an indefinite 
number of decimal digits. One centi- 
meter equals 0.3937 inches. 

Few will deny that the Continental 

system in which a meter is most con- 
veniently 1,000 millimeters, or 100 centi- 
meters, or .001 of a kilometer, is far 
easier to use than the English plan in 
which a yard is 36 inches, or 8 feet, or 
1/1,760 of a mile. 
* But a change, practical a hundred 
too expensive 
and complicated. If the United States 
were to adopt the metric plan it would 
mean scrapping all standard equipment— 
at a cost of several billion dollars. In the 
measurement of land, a change to the 
metric system would be next to impossible 
since much of the United States is divided 
by roads into mile-square sections. 

Last week in Stockholm, Prof. Carl 
Forssell announced an original scheme 
called “The Ell System,” for bridging the 
gulf between the meter and the yard. 
The new measurement program, accord- 
ing to its inventor, would keep all the 
advantages of the metric system, yet 
leave those industries using the Anglo- 
Saxon system virtually undisturbed. 

Swedish Inches: Forssell’s sugges- 
tions come naturally because Sweden and 
other Scandinavian countries have suf- 


fered more than other nations under the © 


two irreconcilable measurement systems. 
Scandinavian trade is directed southward 
and eastward as well as westward. All 
calculations for building construction and 
machinery parts must therefore be made 
in two sets—one in inches for the Anglo- 
American trade and one in centimeters 
for Continental and Latin American 
countries. 

“It would have been possible to avoid 
the difficulties if only the metric system 
had from the outset been based on one- 
half inch as the unit measure instead of on 
a fraction of the earth’s measurement,” 





*Only important nonconformists are the a 
ave see, SS Se ek Oe nited 
, however, the metric system is legal. 

¢The meter was defined as a ten-millionth of the 
distance from the Equator to the North Pole along the 
meridian passing through Paris. In 1875, the meter 
was marked off on a platinum-iridium bar and stored 
at Sévres, France. 
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For long distance 1 kilo-ell equals 50,000 
inches equals 1.27 kilometers 


Forssell says. “It would then have been 
possible to continue calculating in inches 
without any trouble at all.” 

Ells and Centi-Ells: What Forssell 
proposes is that countries now using 
either the metric or Anglo-Saxon units 


ao or party ty tery Box gy 


(or half inch) but keeping decimal divi- 
sions as in the metric system. 


—— 


As outlined in the Swedish magazine 
Norden, the Ell System is based on one. 
half inch. One ell is equivalent to 59 
inches, or 100 half inches. The half. 
inch unit is called the centi-ell, one hun. 
dredth of an ell. One thousandth of an 
ell is a milli-ell; one tenth of an. ell 
a deci-ell. 

The Ell System with its easy up-and- 
down progression by tens, will, Forssell 
predicts, be as practical as the United 
States dime-and-dollar plan when every. 
one gets the hang of it. “If the transition 
to the Ell System is effected now while 
the industries in those countries employ. 
ing the metric system are to a large ex. 
tent either worn out or destroyed by the 
war,” he pointed out, “the bother and 
expense involved by the change would 
be reduced.” 

Even if the new system is not accepted 
at once by Anglo-Saxon measuring na- 
tions, the delay will not be a serious ob- 
stacle. “If the Ell System became ac. 
cepted in principle for gradual adoption,” 
the Swedish ‘scientist concluded, “future 
technical handbooks and tables could, 
presumably, in a very short time embody 
the new system and thus facilitate the 
transition without unnecessary hitches.” 
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For Bad Burns 


A new and successful method for treat- 
ing deep burns was reported last week at 
the Annual Graduate Fortnight of the 


' Academy of Medicine, New York, by 


three Yale scientists—Dr. Gervase J. Con- 
nor, Dr. Philip Cowles, and Dr.° Samuel 
C. Harvey. 

It involves the local apical of 
pyruvic acid, a pungent, yellowish liquid 
obtained by distilling a mixture of tartaric 
acid and potassium bisulfate. Besides 
eliminating the danger of serious infec- 
tion which very often follows deep bums, 
the new treatment also allows skin graft- 
ing at a much earlier date, decreases the 
possibility of deformity where joints are 
involved, and shortens by weeks 
period of convalescence. - 

Patient in Cellophane: As soon 3 
the patient recovers from shock (about 
48 hours), a generous amount of pyruvic 
acid in wet-paste form is spread over 
burned area. To prevent its drying, the 
a Cree by cellophane o 
oiled silk. This is changed on the third 
day and again on the tenth, when the 
dead tissue can be easily and painlessly 
removed. Getting rid of this “slough, 
which heretofore has taken many 
has. been the main reason for delaying 
extensive skin grafting. With the new 
treatment, the entire wound is clean and 
a for grafting within two weeks afte 

e injury. 

While undergoing the previews 
treatment, the patient is a lag 
amount of protein (as much as seve 























’ All there is 


HE Timken Company has done more 


original engineering work than any 

other tapered bearing manufacturer in the 
world. 

The Timken Company is the only bearing 


manufacturer in the country which makes | 


its own steel. This gives us positive con- 
trol of all materials before fabrication. 

Timken Bearings are serviced wherever 
transportation or mechanical equipment is 
used throughout both hemispheres. 

No other bearing has these exclusive ad- 
vantages as well as innumerable other re- 
finements of equal importance. 





“All There Is In Bearings” 


in bearings 


You will do well to make it en invari- 


able practice to specify Timken Bearings 


throughout your plant or product. The 
trade-mark “Timken” is stamped on every 
genuine Timken Bearing. Look for it on 
every bearing you use. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and 
Tubing and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


TIMKEN 


‘Tvade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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“FIESTA” PAK: 


EXECUTI vEes! Send these 


Gifts of Saushine 


from Califorma 


Contains 
ened Orang 
watering Avocados; sweet-as- 
Grapefruit ; plump, tender, palm: 

nes; assorted new-crop Nuts 


len 
fou those whopping big, fancy walnuts. 
nat gift-wrapped in cellophane and rib- 
is one of the wnvag Bayes nn 4 Fruit 
ordered sepa- 


eeeiapine weight 23 Boe. 78 
ry ee kavatere nU.sA. *O 
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What a grand way to rebuild that close bond of 
good will that you always enjoyed before hectic 
wartime hours minimized your contacts with 
employees and business associates. 


Many times a year, your friends will receive 
totally different assortments of choicest fruits 
and nuts direct from the sunny orchards of 
golden California. Each superb gift will make 
eyes pop open and hearts thrill with joy. 


6-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient to 
8 different Paks of magnificent fruits: Decem- 
ber ‘“‘Fiesta’’ Pak Assortment, illustrated 
above; January, Oranges; February, Tanger- 
ines; March, Dates; April, Grapefruit ; June, 
Glacéd Fruits; July, Avocados; November, 
Stuffed Fruits. Including all delivery charges. 

Only $29.45 


S-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient 
to 5 different Paks of glorious fruits: Decem- 
ber “Fiesta” Assortment ; January, Oranges ; 
March, Dates ; April, Grapefruit ; July, Avoca- 
dos. Including all delivery charges. Only $19.45 


3-MONTH MEMBERSHIP: Entitles recipient 
to 8 different Paks: December “Fiesta”’ Assort- 
ment; March, Dates; Jaly, Avocados. Includ- 
ing all delivery charges . . . . Only $12.95 


$O EASY TO ORDER, TOO! 
SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED! 


No shopping, wrapping, shipping, or store 
crowds. We do everything for you! Simply 
send us your entire gift list, with addresses 
and a handsome Gift Certificate will be mailed] 
with your name, to each recipient. 

Enjoy this more comfortable holiday-buying 
by mailing your order today, together with 
your check or purchase order. 


ay’ wie) 


O00 r ° 
revaragar yer o 
Wlission Tak Co.” - 


MISSION PAK CO., Dept. N 
125 E. 33RD ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHIPPERS OF FANCY FRUITS 
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times the average daily diet) and given 


frequent blood transfusions, so that when - 


the grafting starts, he is physically strong 
enough to stand the shock. Results in 
several dozen cases, according to the Yale 
doctors, “have been successful both from 
a functional and cosmetic standpoint.” 
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The Nobel for Penicillin. 


Long overdue, the 1945 Nobel Prize for 
physiology and medicine last week was 
awarded to Sir Alexander Fleming, the 
doughty little Scottish doctor whose dis- 
covery of penicillin is only exceeded in 
scientific medical achievement by that of 
Pasteur and of Lister. The $30,000 prize, 
divided three ways, was shared by two 
co-workers—Sir Howard Walter Florey 
and Dr. Ernst Boris Chain, both of 
Oxford University. : 

- Florey, 47, a lean, long-faced, Aus- 
trailian professor, picked up Fleming's 
poeere project ‘in 1988 after it had 

guished on the shelf for more than ten 
years. Chain, 39, a brilliant, Berlin-born 
refugee chemist, carried on Florey’s diffi- 
cult and presumably hopeless experiment 
until in 1989 he ada in coaxing the 
first brown fleck of the miracle drug from 
the laboratory broth. . 

In New York last week on a con- 
fidential mission for the British Medical 
Research Council, Chain received the 
news of the Nobel award with an in- 
credulous “Is it true? Are you sure?” 
Then, reminding the world that “no one 
in our group has received a ha’penny out 
of this [penicillin research],” Chain said 
he would start his own research in 
tuberculosis when he returns to England 
on Nov. 12. 


Better Blood in Three Days 


Normal men have some 5,000,000 red 
blood cells; normal women, 4,500,000, 
When in either sex the count drops be 
low 4,000,000 cells, the individual is 
anemic, At Hillman Hospital, Birming. 
ham, Ala., where Dr. Tom D. Spies cop. 
ducts his famous nutrition clinic (News. 
WEEK, April 16), most of the patients 
had red cell counts of 2,000,000 or less 


a dangerous degree of anemia. 


Nicotinic acid, wliich cures pellagra 
did not touch anemia, Spies found, 
Neither did thiamin, riboflavin, or 
dozen other B-complex vitamins whic 
he tried out in his fifteen-year search for 
an anemia remedy other than liver. 

Recently, this energetic Southern doo. 
tor’s patient research was rewarded. This 
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Wheel-Chair Ball; Patients of the Army’s McCloskey General Hospital at Tem- 
ple, Texas, learn to overcome handicaps and get morale-building exercise by playing 
modified baseball. In the top picture, T/5 Stanley Heck of Chicago is the batter 
and Cpl. W. R. Hanna of Sioux City, Iowa, the catcher. Below, the infield lines 
up on the “diamond,” a tennis court where the veterans play ball every clear day 
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For a lasting Peace, buy VICTORY BONDS e The Electric Auto-Lite Company, Toledo, 1, Ohio 








Only infinite care can produce a beer like 
VanMeritt. It begins with a priceless, secret for- 
mula and brewing methods uniquely different. Then 
come choice barley malt, hops, grits and only pure 
Wisconsin artesian water. Mellowed by proper ag- 
ing ... bottled under rigid control to assure sealed- 
in favor... thus only can be produced one of the 
world's truly great beers—VanMeriltt. 
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week, in the Southern Medical Journal, 
Spies announces that synthetic folic acid, 
auiministered orally or by injection, suc- 
cessfully brings the red-blood cell count 
and hemoglobin: content up to normal. 
“Patients felt a definite upsurge of well- 
being three or four days after the first 
injection,” he reports. 

Folic acid, found in liver, kidney, and 
yeast, is the newest member of the B- 
complex group and was synthesized only 
a few months ago (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 6). 
While Spies does not claim that the acid 
will act in every case of anemia as. liver 
does, it is significant as the first synthetic 
substance to produce a satisfactory re- 
sponse in the treatment of this disease. 


Why Babies Die in Bed 


‘For years, pediatricians have warned 
mothers against leaving young babies 
alone in cribs and perambulators, against 
loose bed clothing, and against zippered 
sleeping garments. Nevertheless in the 
last ten years, the infant-suffocation death 
rate in the United States has increased 
almost 60 per cent. In 1942, there were 
more than 1,500 such deaths recorded 
in New York alone, with almost four- 

occurring in children under 6 
months, 

Last week, in the British Medical 
Journal, the generally accepted medical 
opinion on the so-called suffocation deaths 
was sharply contradicted. Dissatisfied 
with the frequent infant death certificates 
giving asphyxia as the cause, W. H. 
Davison, coroner of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, ordered the first study of the true 
incidence of child suffocation ever to be 
made in England or the United States. 

Davison concluded that the bulk of so- 
called “suffocation” deaths are due to 
other causes. Of 318 deaths so recorded 
over a pot of six years, only 38 were 
shown by postmortem examination to be 
so caused. Some eighteen of these deaths 
came from mechanical suffocation while 
the child was in bed with another person, 
and six while sleeping alone. The other 
280 deaths were definitely ascribed to 
natural causes, such as bronchial pneu- 
monia, infection of the middle ear, tonsil- 
litis, meningitis, congenital heart disease, 
birth injury, and convulsions. 
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Rinse, Please 


In well-equipped camp dental offices, 
in mobile units at home and abroad, and 
in hastily improvised chairs set up within 
range of the fighting, Army dentists have 
helped to maintain a high degree of hy- 
giene and surgical care among American 
troops. 

Last week, Maj. Gen. Robert H. Mills, 
chief of the Army Dental Corps, totted 
up the score. Since Pearl Harbor, his 
officers have pulled 16,500,000 teeth, 
filled 71,700,000 others, and provided 
soldiers with 2,600,000 sets of dentures. 
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Can't Be Choosers 

If Hollywood can declare for 
escapism, so can Broadway. But they'd 
both better be good at it. Last week 
Oscar Serlin gave New York a stiff dose 
a of sulphur and old molasses, and it didn’t 
“a go down easy. 

Theodore Reeves’s play, “Beggars Are 
Coming to Town,” lifts its title hum a 
Mother Goose rhyme and its bluster from 
New York’s Roaring Forties of approxi- 
mately the middle twenties. An ex-boot- 
legger (Paul Kelly). returning to the 
Main Stem after fourteen years in the 
jug for an occupational murder, drops in 
on his old partner (Luther Adler), who 
is currently the moneyed maestro of an 








Ex-bootleggers Adler and Kelly 
upper-class night club. The ex-con fig- 
ures that since time is money his partner 
me bet toe aghachdsinoe ein ves 
pay. But ight man, 0 went 
respectab 


with the La Guardia type of city govern- 


under pressure, chooses to _ 















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 63 of a Series 





does YOUR letterhea r ate 


GOOD WILL? 


The Borden Company chose Strathmore paper for 
Elsie because it makes a fine impression on her 
friends and fans. The Strathmore watermark is your 
assurance of that quality which will make an equally 


. fine impression for you, 


STRATHMORE oz 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the 
reconversion program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Con- 
tinue to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 
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THE PRESS 
Atonement on Full Pay 


To the western world it seemed like a 
democratic demonstration for a free press 
in Japan. But to skeptical John Beaufort 
of The Christian Science Monitor the 
whole thing was “characterized by the 
peculiarly Oriental concept of ‘face’.” 
Here was the confused picture: 

Four editors and two editorial writers 
of Tokyo’s once-liberal daily, Asahi, had 
demanded the resignation of the paper's 
Seoneen. board chairman, and ten other 

irectors. They claimed the directors 
made the paper look silly in the eyes of 
its 3,000,000 readers, largest circulation 
in the world, by playing ball with Jap 
militarists and then turning on them 
after the war. 

The protesting newsmen promptly 
were fired but the rest of the staff 
threatened a strike in their support. 
-Asahi’s owners pleaded that they had 
followed the militarists’ line out of patri- 
otic duress; that the staff men themselves 
had done no less. In compromise, the 
president and board chairman, who own 
60 per cent of Asahi, gave up their voice 
in the paper’s management but remained 
as chief owners. The staffmen remained 
fired but.will continue to draw their pay. 
The purpose of all this, Asahi announced, 
was “to atone for our wartime sin.” 

Staff revolts boiled up on two other 
Tokyo dailies— Yomiuri Hochi and 
Mainichi. The chief demand on the 80 
oad cent employe-owned Mainichi was 

or more pay. Yomiuri Hochi’s uprisin 
started along the lines of Asahi’s, nicked 
up the Mainichi battle cry along the way, 
and wound up with Japan’s first inde- 
pendent union of newspaper workers. 

So much smoke indicated some fire, 
and Japanese editors soon found them- 
selves on the carpet of General of the 
Army MacArthur. From Col. Ken R. 
Dyke, MacArthur’s civil information and 
education chief, they got a tongue lash- 
ing for failure to carry out the spirit of 
the general’s free-press order. Hereafter, 
Dyke warned, the editors must comply 
or they will “have to make way for pa- 
pers that will.” 
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Hulton of Fleet Street 


Edward Hulton is a 38-year-old, tall, 
and bulky Briton who sometimes is c: 
the all Field of British publishing. 
Like Field, Hulton is wealthy with a 
Tory background and a social conscience 
of pinkish tinge. Like Field, also, he is 
busy building up a publishing empire 
with a fortune stemming from his grand- 
father. Again, like Field, he is sensitive 
to suggestions that his success is due 
entirely to his inherited wealth. 

But here the parallels end. As against 
the Field department store millions, the 
Hulton wealth was amassed in the pub- 
lishing business. Hulton’s grandfather 
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To discriminating travelers 
who have stopped at hotels 
from coast to coast we say: 
make comparisons! Compare 
The Taft's location, modern 
comforts, splendid service— 
compare its genuine economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
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was a founder of the popular press in 
Northern England. His namesake father 
sold a newspaper empire that included 
The Daily Sketch, The Illustrated Sunday 
Herald, and The London Evening Stand- 
ard for £6,000,000 (about $29,220,000) 
before he died in 1925. 

The third Hulton refused to let the 
family tradition die. He started out as a 
lawyer, but after he came into his fa- 
thers fortune he founded Picture Post in 
1938. Suspected at first of being just an- 
other son of wealth with little talent, 
Hulton amazed British publishing circles 
with his flare for capturing the popular 
market. Picture Post, lively in text and 

and flavored editorially with Hul- 
ton’s slightly leftist views, soon ran up a 


~ 


British Combine 
Hulton builds up an empire 


creulation of 1,500,000. This had to be 


cat to 900,000 because of wartime news- 


print rationing. , 
‘News and Views: Hulton’s other 
magazines include Lilliput, a men’s mag- 
azine of Coronet size, Farmers Weekly, 
Housewife, Electronic Engineering, a 
television magazine; Leader, a popular 
a specializing in personalities; 
4 the monthly World Review, which 
he writes himself with the aid of two 
secretaries. 
Five years ago, Hulton moved into the 
news field as a partner in Britanova News 
, @ Service for Balkan papers. 
le ag me Danan sed Bri- 
tanova ha to suspend everywhere ex- 
cept. in Turkey, Hulton launched the 
Arb News Service for Middle Eastern 


A third offshoot of Britanova had Fleet 
Street and government circles talking 
| wht 

ws Agency i ilt a e 
list in India with low rates sfon a sym- 
PaRetic treatment of Indian nationalist 
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TAKIN’ OFF.A TIRE ? 


DON’T KNOW— | 
THEM'S KELLYS! | 
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KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


Keep tire troubles off your mind! That’s the aim of the engineers 
who redesigned the new Kelly. First, they completely modernized 
and enlarged the Kelly plant—then they combined the latest 
in materials, machinery and methods to build this tough new 
truck tire that lives up to Kelly’s 52-year record of dependability. 
Prove it yourself! Although the demand is still far ahead of the 
supply, it will pay you to insist on Kelly—the tire as tough as 
modern science can make it! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 
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Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 











How Research . 
Helped Produce 
Cast Armor 
Faster 











The problem was production ... of 
cast armor for tanks. 


The industry knew how to mix and 
pour the steel, and it knew that heat treat- 
ing was necessary to give this armor shell- 


. Tesisting toughness. 


What no one knew was how to deter- 
mine, accurately and quickly, exactly how 
much heat-treatment was required to pro- 
duce a specified hardness and strength. 


Research’s Answer 


That is where Brake Shoe metallurgical 
research was called upon. The result was a 
carefully worked out correlation between 
chemical composition of the metal and the 
ideal tempering temperature—a valuable 


aid in speeding production. 


The procedure saved time in the foun- 
dries, established a continuing control over 
production. This is but one example of 
how knowledge gained with the exactness 
of laboratory controls can serve industry 
in a crisis . . . how Brake Shoe research 
can speed production or point the way to 
a better product. 

Wear War 


Brake Shoe’s research engineers are for- 
ever at war with WEAR ... the enemy of 
American transportation and industry. 
They constantly strive to create longer life 
in parts for machines and equipment which 
are subject to the destroying effects of im- 
pact, abrasion, friction, heat and corrosion. 

Tougher parts will make your product 
better. Making them tougher is the busi- 
ness of Brake Shoe’s nine divisions and 
57 plants. Let our experts help you with 
your “‘punished parts” problem. 


Brake Shoe 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK I7, WN. Y. 
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ee 
tpt Hulton admits his agency is prob- 
ably closer to the nationalist groups than 
Reuters or any other service, but insists 
it is not unfriendly to the British Indian 


government. 
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"News by Prewi 


Next to censors, the biggest headache 
of American correspondents is com- 
munications. The outfit that. has done 
most to alleviate this headache in recent 

ears is the sixteen-year-old Press Wire- 
ess, Inc., whose facilities transmit more 


- than 60 per cent of the foreign news in 


the American press today. 

“Prewi’ is the baby of newspapers 
that wanted to speed up, and cut the 
cost of, clearing news from Europe after 
the last war. In 1922, a group includ- 
ing The New York Times, the now de- 
funct Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
The Chicago Tribune sent The Tribune’s 
cable editor, Joseph Pierson, to Europe 
to look into the possibilities of wireless 
news transmission across the Atlantic. 

In England, Pierson found just what 
he needed—some wireless transmitters 
and receivers which had stood idle since 
wartime service for the British Army and 
Navy. Pierson persuaded the British Post 
Office to release a sender, which he set 
up at Leafield, outside London. Across 
the Atlantic, Reginald - Iversen of The 
New York Times‘ built a receiving set 
and installed it on the top floor of the 
Dennis Building in Halifax, N.S. On 
Feb. 22, 1922, Pierson cleared news dis- 
patches from England over the long- 
wave circuit. 

By 1926, this had been replaced by 
a short-wave circuit. The old-line cable 
companies, sniffing competition, shortly 
after slashed their basic press rates from 
10 cents to 5 cents a word. In 1929, 
Press Wireless, Inc., was established. Its 
angels were The Times, The Tribune, 
The Christian Science Monitor, The New 
York Herald Tribune, The Chicago 
Daily News, The San Francisco Chron- 
icle. The Los Angeles Times, the 
Associated Press, United Press, the 
International News Service, and North 


“American Newspaper Alliance, Inc. Its 


president was Pierson. 

The Net Is Spread: By the late ’30s, 
Prewi’ss network had spread on its own 
or by foreign tie-up through Europe, 
into Asia and Latin America. Setting 
a 4cent rate in 1931, the company 
started to make money in 1984 and 
never _ Para ot Its stockholders 
poured the profits into new equip- 
ment (which the company itself eae: 
factures) and larger staff. 

Prewi made history during this war. 


Its press wordage leaped to 90,000,000 


in 1941; to 100,000,000 in 1948; and to 
122,000,000 in 1944. It is expected to 
top 150,000,000 in 1945. Sq out 
of North Africa by a Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., tie-up with the 


French communications cartel, Prewi ep. 
deared itself to newsmen later by pop. 
ping up on a Normandy beach with 4 
mobile transmitter. This sender broke g 
tight bottleneck by clearing an average 
of 30,000 words a day all the way to 
Paris. Another was first on Leyte and in 
the next 100 days averaged 15,000 words 
outgoing, 6,000 to 7,000 incoming. - 

In June 1944, Pierson the pioneer re. 
signed in a feud with the directors. His 
successor, A. Warren Norton, the shrewd 
and suave former general manager of 
The Christian Science Monitor, quickly 
moved the executive offices from Chi. 
cago to New York, and centralized 
manufacturing in Hicksville, Long |: 


Press Wireless was first on Leyte 


land. Meanwhile Prewi’s point-to-point 
service spread to fifteen foreign cour- 
tries, with multiple pickups to 80 others. 
Now for Bigger Game: This week 
Prewi looked forward to getting back 
three of ten frequencies it lent to the 
government from a stock of 46 at the 
outset of the war. It had a mobile trans- 
mitter at oe to clear dispatches 
directly to New York for news and radio 
men covering the Nazi war-guilt trials 
It also was girding for the terrific com- 
petition to come in communications. It 
went after more capital. 
With more than 1,000 press and radio 
customers and with 85 per cent of it 
volume going to nonshareholders, Prewi 
directors voted to open up the closely 
held stock with a $100-a-share, no-pa 
issue, for sale in the newspaper, magr 
zine, and radio fields. The goal, finar 
cially, was to raise its capital from about 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. Those look 
ing at Prewi’s 1944 record of more tha 
4,000 radiophoto transmissions saw a& 
other immediate objective ahead. 
Oct. 31, the OWI’s worldwide pictur 
grid will be di of. “We are vay 
much interested,” Norton admits. 
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WHAT NEXT. . 


WILL THEY DO 


WITH FIBERS 
| OF GLASS? 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB PLANT at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, con- 
tains what is believed to be the world’s largest air conditioning . 
installation. And Dust-Stop* Air Filters are used to clean the 
air circulated through the acres of buildings- and vaults. 
Dust-Stops are used here for the same reason that they are 
standard equipment in most forced-warm-air furnaces and air 
se of their superior efficiency in trapping 
dust, dirt and lint. And they’re easy and inexpensive to replace. 













EXOTIC BLOOMS and perishable foods can now be flown 
to distant markets, in special refrigerated containers insu- 
lated with Fiberglas* Thermal Insulatio n. Fiberglas is used 
because of its unique combination of desirable qualities. It 
has high insulating efficiency, is lightweight, moisture 
resistant, has lasting resilience and will not rot or decay. 
Fiberglas is practically a “lifetime” insulation. That’s why 


it is, today, the leading insulating material for refrigerators, 


ranges and other domestic appliances. 














* Fiberglas products offer you 
a combination of superior 
advantages not found in any 
other material. These few 
examples of Fiberglas in use 
may suggest its possible 
edvantageous application to 
your products or manufactur- 
ing processes. Fiberglas field 


engineers will welcome an 


Opportunity to discuss "your 
Problems and help you de- 
cide where this unique mate- 
tial can serve you best. Write 


Qwens-Corning Fiberglas . 


Corp., 1802 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
ta Canada, Fiberglas Conada Ltd. 
Oshawa, Ontario. 








FROZEN FOODS give new mean- 


to “good living”. And Fiberglas 
Insulation helps them do ——e 
its wide use in food processing, cold 
storage and locker plants, dispens- 
ing units and refrigerated cars 
and trucks, This efficient insulating 
material consists of fine, interlaced 


_ glass fibers with myriad entrapped 


air spaces which block the e 
of heat to help keep frozen foods at 
their best and hold down.refriger- 
ated equipment operating costs. 





LOOK FORWARD to ——— yet - 
v strong, luggage and carrying cases 
bon 8 of plastics reinforced with Fiberglas 
fibers. Such plastics laminates have great 
tensile, compressive, flexural and impact 
strength per unit of weight. And they will be 
long-lasting and durable because this new 
Fiberglas-base material resists heat, mois- 
ture, fungi and bacterial growths that attack 
leather and organic fabrics. 
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" Anchor Fence Protects All Three! 


Yes, an Anchor Chain Link Fence 
around your home or estate brings a 
lot of security and satisfaction. It lets 
you live in your own protected zone... 
keeps children from dashing out into 
traffic . .. shuts off short cuts that wear 


Anchors (for which these fences are 
named) hold the poets firmly in the 
ground and the fence permanently in 
line. For our free, illustrated catalog, 
address: Anchor Post Fence Co., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


nehor Fence 
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Pegasus Across the Board 


by JOHN LARDNER 


O, a recent visit 
to the Hollywood 
race track in Cali- 
fornia in behalf of 
a small syndicate 
of scientists who 
are trying to raise 
fare back to New 
York, I placed a 
segment of the 
firm’s assets on 
the nose of a 
horse called. El 
Lobo. The result of this gesture was to 
set my backers 5 miles farther from 
their goal, so that they are now fight- 
ing to keep a foothold on the beach at 
Malibu and may even have lost that 
as we go to press. _ 

The point is, this same El Lobo 
made a move last week which, if bet- 
ter timed, would have rescued the 
syndicate and sent the boys home in 
roomettes on the Chief, a very high 
style of travel. The horse went 380 
miles in 2 hours 50 minutes. The clock- 
ers of the neighborhood were frankly 
amazed. 

“In the first place,” said Trevelyan 
Gogarty, noted suppertime handicap- 
per, dropping his stop watch into a can 
of beer in his confusion, “the horse has 
never gone more than 4 mile in his life 
without stopping to phone the news- 

apers about it. In the second place, 
he would have to turn each mile of the 
distance in better than 80 seconds, and 
when you hear of a horse doing that, 
E] Lobo will be somewhere else.” 

I pointed. out to the befuddled rail- 
bird that while his skepticism was nat- 
ural, in view of the animal’s recent 
form, the thing could be explained. El 


Lobo set his record aboard en airplane, - 


bound from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Gogarty, I admit, did not 
accept this. 

“He couldn’t do it if you tied him to 
a rocket,” said the handicapper stub- 


*bornly. “El Lobo would bail out of any 


plane that went beyond 6 furlongs. 
Consult your Racing Form and you 
will see that on Aug. 26—” 


Other experts, however, were pre- 
pared to accept the time if a 
in.a plane with a full fuel load. They 
agreed that Man o’ War, under the 
same circumstances, could probably 
have _— 880 miles in two or 
quarter hours, carrying 130 . 
Informed that there was another horse 
in the — they undertook to lay the 
odds that this second beast beat El 


Lobo into San Francisco by at least the 
length of the aircraft. 

Unhappily there are no data on this 
score. Much has been said about the 
flight of El Lobo and his companion, 
a thing called Featherfoot, from one 
track to another in a cargo plane, but 
all of it is to the effect that it was the 
most sensational and signific mt event: 
in the history of racing, aviation, aero- 
dynamics, and the State of California. 
In their enthusiasm, the racing leaders 
of the area neglected to take note of 
the most interesting aspect of the 
event, i.e., which horse got there first. 


For connoisseurs of milestones I 
sup there is some added interest 
in the fact that athletes can be trans- 
ported by air at all. It has been done in 
scattered cases with so-called human 
guinea pigs, but never on the scale 

ich would put Los Angeles and 
Nome, Alaska, for instance, into the 
major baseball and football leagues 


and bring the boon of the Shaughnessy { 


Playoff System to Pikestaff, Ariz. 
Leland Stanford MacPhail, when in 
Brooklyn, tried it first as he did most 
everything else. His scheme to send 
Dodgers through the air like eagles 
broke against the will of a tight minori- 
ty, headed, if I recall correctly, by Mr. 
Hugh Casey, a pitcher, who said that 
flying was contrary to nature even if 


it did not curdle his stomach, which it 
did. We can thus look logically toward 
a future in which horses will ride 
planes and humans walk, which is said 
to have been what the Wright brothers 
had in mind in the first place. 





Featherfoot arrives—where’s El Lobo? 
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Lady with the needle nose. “Tell 
me how it feels to be wounded, En- 
sign. Did you bleed much?” 


Motor Martyr. Okinawa may have been 
tough all right, but wait’ll you hear this 
civilian on the rigors of rationed driving. 


Norman Rockwell asks} 


"Would a Veteran 
— find You here?” 





ine-snaunenn tope: “You've been 
home a whole ‘week, son. Isn’t it time 
to look for a job? Can’t pamper our- ‘ 


s¢lves, you know.” Yankee Doodle boy. “Drop in and see 
~ me anytime—after you get a job, that is.” 


| Prepared by the War Advertising Council, Inc., in Cooperation with the Office 
ei of War Information and the Retraining and Reemployment Administration. 


‘ee 


The Tsk-Tsk Sister. Just can’t take her 
eyes off a disabled soldier. Thinks it’s 
awful, and what’s more, lets him know it. 

















Americans, first-class. “Welcome home, 
soldier!” Here’s where a veteran would 
probably find you, glad to see him and 
eager to help. Because the great majority 
of Americans are too grateful to these vet- 
erans to make the mistakes shown here. 

Good Americans don’t prod the veteran 
with questions if he doesn’t want to talk. 
They don’t act sorry for him. Nor tell him 
life has been hard here. (He’s been where 
it is hard.) And they don’t stare at any dis- 
ability he may have. 

Above all, they remember that his ex- 
periences have made him an even more 
resourceful, capable citizen. They make it 
their job to help him get back into normal 
civilian life. Let’s all be like them! 





PUBLISHED IN COOPERATION WITH THE DRUG, COSMETIC AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES BY 
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ROYALE 


SAY CROY ROYAL 


Old-World 
Pot Still 
Method 


APRICOT e PEACH 
PLUM e CHERRY 
ALL 84 PROOF 


From famous San Joaquin fruit, Croix 

Royale distills its Fruit Brandies by 

the old-world Pot Still method. Little 

wonder that our Fruit Brandies retain 
- the flavor of the fresh fruit itself! 


Send for free recipe book, Dept. N. 





CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., FRESNO, CALIF. 








MOUNT 
CLEMENS 


INDUSTRY 


WEAL SITES available immediately for 
plants of all types and sizes. 


SKILLED LABOR, best source in the en- 
tire United States. ‘ 


LOW TAXES, no state income tax. 
MAJOR MARKETS nearby. Detroit only 30. 


minutes away, Chicago and Cleveland a 
few hours by super highways. 


FINE LIVING CONDITIONS for employees 
oe opportunities for hunting, fishing, 

ting, bathing in the heart of the 
Great Lakes area vacationland. 


DIVERSIFIED ACTIVITY, ccnter of the 
Midwest's vast industrial and agricul- 
tural wealth. 


WORLD-FAMED MINERAL BATHS and 
health resort—a healthful place to live 
and work, 


For efficient, low-cost, peacetime pro- 
duction—and good labor relations—write , 
_or wire 
Room 114 « Board of Commerce\ 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 
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Football Futurama 


The All-America Football Conference 
is still a year away from operation as a 
professional football league. But its ac- 
tivities already are agitating its estab- 
lished competitor, the National Football 
League. 

For one thing, the still-on-paper league 
has broken the monopoly of the National 
League draft, by which college players 
are chosen by the clubs. Today college 
stars can bargain with the two pro cir- 
cuits. Already such athletes as Angelo 
Bertelli of Notre Dame, Bill Daley and 
George Franck of Minnesota, Glenn 
Dobbs of Tulsa, and Otto Graham of 
Northwestern have signed with All- 
America. 

For another, the new loop takes in 
more territory than the National League. 
It plans to have teams at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Brooklyn, Miami, and a yet-to-be- 
chosen Southern city. Eleanor Gehrig, 
widow of the New York Yankee baseball 
star and secretary-treasurer of the new 
organization, has established conference 
headquarters in New York City. Jim 
Crowley, formerly of Notre Dame's Four 
Horsemen, Fordham, and the Navy, is 
the new conference’s commissioner. 

A fortnight ago, it was revealed that 
the Brooklyn All-American club would 
be run by William D. Cox, the Philadel- 
phia Phillies owner who was ruled out 
of baseball by Commissioner Kenesaw M. 








. Landis, and Gerald Smith of Street & 


Smith publications. Freddie Fitzsim- 
mons, ex-manager of the Phillies, was 
named business manager and Dr. Mal 
Stevens, formerly coach of New York 
University, head coach. 

Last week, the All-America Confer- 
ence denied a rumor that threatened to 
erase its first newspaper nickname, the 
All-Ameche Conference. Don Ameche, 
the — — the —_— 
was not dropping hi eles ‘fran- 
chise. Instead, he was saline other 
movie sportsmen as rs—Bing Cros- 
by, Pat O’Brien, Louis B. Mayer. 


A Negro On the Farm 


Organized ~ baseball formally broke 
ranks for the first time last week on the 
touchy topic of Negro players. The un- 
predictable Brooklyn Dodgers, oe 
a farm club, signed J ack Roosevelt Ro 
inson, star Negro shortstop, to play for 
Montreal of the International League. 

Brooklyn officials emphasized that the 
decision was not a hasty one. Scouts had 
combed the Negro Leagues in search of 
big-league talent, and President Branch 


. Rickey is ready to sign some 25 players 


to top minor-league contracts. Robinson, 
selected strictly on merit, “is the best.” 

Born in Georgia 26 years ago, Robin- 
son was raised at Pasadena, Calif. At 
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Nn” whenever a cold, 
dust or bad air stuffs 
up your nose, a few quick whiffs of the 
handy Vicks Inhaler will bring you a wonder. 
ful feeling of relief. This Inhaler—so easy to 
carry in pocket or-purse—is packed with vols 
tile medication that gives honest-to-goodness 
breathing comfort. Keep it handy. 




























li nisery —rub 

C ILD’S F,rcRub on throat, 
ches, back and let its 
renee 
children. Good for adults. 
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Pasadena Junior College, he made the 
baseball, football, basketball, and track 
teams. Later he was a four-letter man at 
the University. of California at Los Ange- 
les, where as a halfback he received 
many All-America nominations. He 
fe about a dozen games of pro foot- 
in the Pacific Coast League. After 
three years in the Army, he came home 
as a second lieutenant early this year. 
During the 1945 baseball season, he 
batted better than .340 for the Kansas 
City Monarchs of the Negro American 


e. 

Reaction to Robinson’s signing was 
generally noncommittal. Southern ball- 
players had no objection as long as Rob- 








Robinson carries the ball 


iasga wasn’t on their teams. The Negro 

Leagues made no protest; they did, how- 

— emt, want to work out an agreement 

| Organized baseball to B signs fu- 

iding of their talent. The difficulty 

ly shead—Montreal trains at Daytona 

weach, Fla., where double racial stand- 

|. “Trealize what I’m going into,” Rob- 

m said. “I realize how much it means 

me, to my race, and to baseball. I’m 

ay happy for the chance. I'll do my 
best to come through.” 


Pon 


An Eaglet Flies 


Most professional football stars are vet- 
mans, such as Sammy Baugh of the | 

Siington Redskins, Sid Luckman of 
me Chicago Bears, and Don Hutson of 
he Green Bay Packers. Now a new star 
s—Steve Van Buren of the Philadel- 
pia Eagles, a pro sophomore, who is one 
Mm the best carriers the league has 

@ tried to tackle. 

en the Eagles opened the 1945 PHILLIPS- JONES CORP., N.-Y. 1 © Shirts © Ties * Pajamas ¢ Collars © Sportswear Q 
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What do you 
know about- 







A Christopher C...4 


(Columbus, Immigrant and 
Sailor. Discovered Indians had 
invented comfortable under- 
wear (loincloth). Put one on, 
sailed home to tell people. 
Jailed for Indecent Exposure.) 





| An Allen-A...? 


(20th Century name for under- 
wear, hosiery and sportswear 
comfortable as a loincloth. 

i, Underwear that fits without 

: binding, creeping up or 

f drooping. Made to keep you 
comfortable. It’s a name to 
remember.) 


: ‘UNDERWEAR 
 . HOSIERY : 
q SPORTSWEAR 
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season against the Chicago Cardinals a 
month ago, Van Buren sat on the bench 
for most of the game—with the flu and a 
temperature of 106. Sent into the game 
for a few minutes in the first and last 
quarters, the 24-year-old back scored two 
of his team’s three touchdowns. He 
hasn’t shaken the flu as he has tacklers, 
but he continued to score two touch- 
downs a game—until last Su day. In a 
game with the Cleveland Rams, he was 
shut out. But he helped the revivified 
Eagles to topple the unbeaten Rams 28-14. 

On statistics last week, Van Buren was 
the second leading ball carrier of the 
league. On averages, he was best. Each 
time he carried the ball, he averaged 9.4 
yards. And he had scored the longest 
touchdown run—69 yards. 

A Tackler’s Dilemma: Born in Tela, 
Honduras, Van Buren went to New Or- 
leans as a boy to live with his grand- 
mother after his parents died. He played 
baseball at high school, but failed to 
make the varsity at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. There he made his debut in foot- 
ball. A blocking back until his senior 
year, the 6-foot-1 Honduran sprinted 
with the track team for two years to de- 
velop speed. In his final season, he was 
the best running back in the South, piling 
up 847 yards in 150 rushes. 

Drafted by the Eagles, he had to be 
persuaded to play. When he arrived at 


Philadelphia, he didn’t wear a hat, socks, 


or tie. He still refuses to wear a hat. 

Greasy Neale thinks Van Buren is “the 
greatest running back” he has ever 
coached. The Eagle has speed, says his 
pilot, “but his marvelous change of pace 
is the thing that makes him go. He 
weighs 207, but he can change direction 
like a 155-pound back. Lots of times he 
runs right over tacklers.” That’s just 
what he did in an exhibition game with 
the Detroit Lions in September. He ran 
over seven Detroit tacklers for 65 yards 
and a touchdown. Gus Dorais, the Lion 
coach, said it was the greatest run he 
had ever seen on a football field. 


eon 


Beating the Drum 


The buildup was wonderful. Joe Louis 
signed. Billy Conn balked, then signed 
too. It was all set—the first postwar 
heavyweight championship fight next 
June at a site yet to be chosen. Promoter 
Mike Jacobs guessed the second meeting 
of the two fighters would gross $3,000,- 
000. Everything looked rosy. _. 

Last week Bill Corum of The New 
York Journal-American bum into 
Gene Tunney at a Turkish bath. It’s ri- 
diculous, said the ex-heavyweight cham- 
pion; it’s an outrage and a travesty. The 

ght may set boxing back twenty years. 
Tunney would bet $10,000 that Ray 
Robinson, the welterweight, could beat 
Conn in 15 rounds right now. An infuri- 
ated Conn replied: “#$%b&$?$#!” The 
buildup was getting better. 


Sy 
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EDUCATION 


Pay-as-They-Learn 

Every September and January Rudolf 
Neuburger, a stocky, energetic New York 
businessman, listened to his friends groan 
about their children’s whopping tuition 
fees. After a few years of it he decided 
that harassed parents rated a break. In 
1938 with a like-minded colleague, Mr, 
Florence McConnell Rogers, then presi. 
dent of the Smith College Club of New 
York, he organized Tuition Plan, Ine, 
whose sole business is managing a pay-as. 
you-go arrangement between schools and 
the parents of their students. 

At the beginning of the fall term par. 
ents contract with schools at their regu. 
lar tuition rates. Charges for residence, 
food, and incidentals may be included, 
Tuition Plan buys these contracts from 
the schools, paying cash on the line. 
Then it allows the parents to pay off in 
eight or nine installments, plus a 4 per 
cent service charge. 

Throughout the transaction, ultimate 
financial responsibility rests with the co 
operating school. It must take over the 
contract if the parent reneges, and reim- 
burse the Plan. But after six years this 
contingency has yet to arise. 
week, coincident with its ap 
nouncement of a new fourteen-member 
advisory committee to supervise research 
on an educational project, the plan r- 
leased figures on its current state. A total 
of 261 schools, including 40 colleges, are 
Tuition Plan associates. Parents in 4 
states, Canada, Mexico, Central and 
South America use the plan. Its contracts 
range from $52.50 to $2,600 a year, and 
its associates from nursery schools to col- 
leges like Haverford and Bryn Mawr. 
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‘Associated Pres 
Son of the Sun: Hirohito’s younger 
son, Prince Masahito Yoshi no Miya, 9, 
cracks a book and an abacus in t¥ 
House of Peers School at Nikko, Jape 
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Beinted by Margit Varga 


“1. Eat fruit, vegetables, and enriched 
_bread—the right food will help prevent 
“deficiencies. When meat is scarce, have 
“tgs, fish, and milk to keep up your 
Protein and mineral intake. 


The vitamin values of well ripened 
it and fresh vegetables are reduced 
unpredictable degrees in marketing 
d preparation. When the vitamin in- 
e in foods is low, or when there is 

“‘@ extra requirement, supplemental vi- 


‘ 


“Te help avoid vitamin deficiencies— 


tamins are often needed. 


3. If illness, digestive disturbance, 
or other trouble has prevented you from 
eating enough of the right food, or if 
pregnancy or being on a restricted diet 
has increased your vitamin needs, you 
may require a special supplement. 

Your physician can tell you if you 
do need extra vitamins, and he will pre- 
scribe the proper preparation for you 
to take. 


- 


Should | take vitamins ? 


“There’s hardly a day that some 
patient doesn’t ask that question. 
The answer is, “Yes, if you need 
them’—and the best person to 
decide whether you need them is a 
physician. The past ten years 

of persistent research have 
established the fact that many 
people—from one-half to two-thirds 
of some groups studied—do not 
get enough vitamins. Effective means 
are now available for correcting 
these wsititahieaa deficiencies. 
Today when a physician gives you 
a prescription for vitamins, 

you may carry out his instructions 
confident that his opinion is 


based on sound scientific facts.” 


FINE PHARMACEUTICALS SINCE 1886 


“Your DOCTOR SPEAKS”—ninth in a series sponsored by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 
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Gilbert RADIANCE Bond... bright as winter sunshine! 


This Gilbert RADIANCE Bond watermark identifies a 


radiantly beautiful 75% new-cotton-fibre-content bond paper. It is 


the largest selling paper in its class, because of the distinctive, 
attractive business stationery it assures. 


75% new-cotton-fibre-content. This important ingredient is 
secured from new cotton cloth, selected to impart extra qualiti J 
of handsome sturdiness to the paper. Tub sizing and air drying, #) 
perfected by Gilbert, help give Radiance Bond a rich cockle fini 
and smart crackle. The surface is very receptive to pen, type 
writer, and all printing processes. Because of its tough structuft 
it stands up under erasing, without leaving telltale scars @ 
blemishes. This promotes economy in stationery expenditure 
@ Specify Radiance Bond through your printer, lithographej 
engraver, or Gilbert Radiance Bond merchaat 
now. Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wa& 


Gilbert Radiance Bond is as crisp and crackling as a snappy 
winter day. It is snow-white and refreshing in appearance ... 
stimulating to look at ... and radiates eye-catching attractiveness. 
It is so outstanding in appearance that many thousands of 
American enterprises and individuals specify it exclusively for 
their business writing and record papers. 

@ Gilbert Radiance Bond is built with a liberal 
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GILBERT LANCASTER BOND 
100% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


America's outstandingly 
beautiful business station- 
ery paper. Parchment-like 
. has a crisp new bank- 
note crackle and unique 
cockle finish. Assures 
permanent documents. 
Exceptional. erasability. 


GILBERT RESOURCE BOND 
50% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


A fine all-purpose bond, 
in the popular price 
range. Excellent for let- 
terheads, envelopes, forms 
and other. business writ- 
ing and record require- 
ments. Tub-sized, air-dried. 
Beautiful cockle finish, 


GILBERT BOND 
25% NEW COTTON FIBRE 


A real utility bond, highly 
superior to papers con- 
taining no cotton fibres, 
et costing little more. 
ub-sized, air-dried, cockle 
finish. Exceptional ae 
ro 'the coamne erasa rat 

. The qua paper for 
volume stationery needs. 


THE GILBERT 


QUALITY PAPER LINE 
includes many new 
ton-fibre-content ledge 
index bristols, onion ~ 
safety and industria 
papers, for every bu 
writing need. Choice 
Gilbert materials, fine 
equipment and skill & 


sure extra value to you 
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Niemoeller in His Pulpit: 
‘Had God Been Our Ally ...’ 


During his seven years in the Sachsen- 
hausen and Dachau concentration camps, 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller was the symbol 
of Christian martyrdom under the Nazis. 
For two decades before that, however, 
Pastor Niemoeller, former U-boat com- 

Ma nander, wore his Iron Cross proudly. A 
svent nationalist and pan-German, he 
despised the Weimar Republic and at 
test hailed the Nazi state. Whether prison 
ale Niemoeller more Christian than 
German is a point argued by American 
uschmen ever since his liberation last 
pring. James P. O'Donnell, last week 
merviewed the 53-year-old Lutheran and 
pirelessed the following report. 


‘The slight pastor sat in his book- 
fmmed study with its woodcut of 
fastin Luther, the wall crucifix with its 
Direr-like Christ, and a family Bible 
en at the 38th Psalm. With him were 
his gentle, gray-haired wife and his 22- 
year-old son Heinz Hermann, who had 
just returned with three wounds from the 
astern front. A good part of his once- 
fashionable Dahlem parish was gone, but 
Niemoeller was ready to take up again 
here he had been interrupted by Hitler 
in June 1937. 
Puffing an old brier pipe, Niemoeller 
riorly of people will alwaye be follow | 
majority oO ple will always ollow- baisiag 
ns, not leaders” he said. “That's why 1 But safer still—DONT! 
maintain the cl ) is responsible. The - One out of every fourfire losses paid by insurance companies 
Mago peatest guilt lies with us Christians be- is caused by carelessness with cigarettes!” Matches and Smoking” 
: : heads the list and accounts for 29.41% of claims received in the 
ten year period ending in 1943! 

A little of the European attitude of resentment toward those 
who start fires would not be amiss in this country. We need the 
American homes which are going up in flames at the rate of one 
every two minutes; and added to the needless property loss is 

’ the more appalling loss of human life—approximately 10,000 
lives, many of them young children, sacrificed annually. 


United States Fire agents are rendering a public service in 


acquainting people with the serious dangers involved in this 
thoughtless practice. 





in Memory: Archbishop Damaskinos, : oo se s0SURANCE COMP 
Negent of Greece, casts a wreath into . oncamzeo ise =f 

| me sea at the place where the Greek a 

rionskit WPruiser Helle was torpedoed in 1940. The ~ | 

y busines MeeMony also celebrates the Veneration 
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‘the Tinos Ikon, publicly reviced 








SHIP RECOVERY, 1794—eAl trade mark of Old Spice for Men 





FOR THAT AMERICAN, 


FEELING OF WELL-BEING | 


For efficiency in shaving, enjoy the tangy . scent 4 
Old Spice Shaving Soap in its sturdy, handsome mug, 
g months’ supply, $1.00. Follow with zesty After-Shave 


Lotion, $1.oot, Finish with invisible Talcum, 75¢t. 
Each a Shulton Original 


Protect the Power of the Dollar 
. Buy and Hold Victory Bonds 


tPlus Tax 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. e SHULTON, INC. e ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N. Y.. 
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cause we had the best means of legitimat, 
resistance—the Christian tradition thy 
has come down through generations, 
“It is difficult for you Americans 
comprehend how a regime of tem 
crushes the soul. The German people hg 
their individual and moral courage. Th 
Gestapo was everywhere. It was whi 
ey ‘Get into the party and you wi 
ave rest.’ Take that one step—and mil. 


~ lions did—and you are lost. 


“The leading Nazi criminals will som 
be tried at Nuremberg, and the givi 
“of stern sentences cannot be avoided. Ba 
when you judge the literally millions of 
little people who were party member, 
you must treat their cases with as mud 
individuality as possible. 

“Cruelty is like an epidemic. I have 
seen prisoners in concentration 
forced by their ques to whi their fl 
low prisoners or be whipped themselves, 
Once they pick up that whip they be 
come in time more cruel, more sartst, 
and more inhuman than their i 
guards.” 

But even among Nazi officialdom there 
“were gradations. Niemoeller recalled on 
“good” SS man, Sturmbannfiihrer Weis 
of Dachau, who tried to make the lot of 
prisoners as bearable as possible and wh 
was cashiered and later murde-ed for re- 
fusing to carry out Himmler’s order that 
all inmates be killed rather than allowed 
to fall into Allied hands. 

A few hours afterward, on the eve- 
ning of the day we talked, Pastor Nie- 
moeller preached in the 700-year-ld 
parish church of Saint Anna. The belfy 
was blown off, the roof lay in its ow 
rubble atop the fan-vaulted ceiling, and, 
as he stood up, the wind whistled through 
glassless Gothic windows. He chose 3 
his texts the 90th Psalm—the appeal of 
Moses to an omnipotent God—and the 
First Epistle of Peter: “For all flesh is as 

ass . . . The grass withereth, and the 

ower thereof falleth away.” At one poi 
in his short sermon he began: “Had we 
been but in alliance with God ..- 
and broke off. 

The Pauline Torpedo: Today Mar 
tin Niemoeller is head of the newly 
formed Evangelische Kirchenrat Deutsch 
land’s Church Office for Foreign Affairs, 
a position which should bring him a bish- 
op’s ring. He would like to go to the 
World Conference of Churches in Ge 
neva next February. He has not yet ob 
tained the necessary travel permission, 
nor is it likely that he will in the nea 
future. 

Highly placed sources here concede 
that Niemoeller is a sincere Christian wh 
loves his church and his country. 
also point out that he is an old hand 
a torpedo and that if he is allowed # 

before an international church aud 
ence, he might launch one at the pes 
which is as yet no peace. After you hs 
talked with this German of deep c& 
viction and Pauline zeal, you are incl 
to agree that he might. 
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No army in the world had the 


variety of food that G.I. Joe enjoyed 


in this last war. Uncle Sam was 
constantly on the alert for some- 
thing new that would contribute a 
greater variety to his menu at 
home and in foreign fields. 


Rhode Island rushed forward 
with a highly acceptable addition. 
It was the quahog, that bivalve 
popularly known as the clam in all 


or taxis, you have paid more than 
show 


gan furnishing the government with 
7,500 gallons of deep sea quahogs 


every week. 


G. I’s clamared for more. Shipped 
frozen in cans to our fighting forces 
in Europe and the Pacific, the qua- 
hogs made such a hit that 80,000 
gallons, enough to feed 3,000,000 
soldiers, were shipped last year 
in Truck-Trailers from - Rhode 
Island to Norfolk, Virginia and San 
Francisco, California. 


Early in 1943 the Narragansett 
Bay Packing Co., Warren, Rhode 
Island, recognized that the quahog 
was a highly profitable commercial 
commodity. Largely through the 
use of their fleet of refrigerated and 
air-conditioned Fruehauf Trailers, 
the company is‘able to assure safe, 

% 


swift transportation of these perish- 
ables even in the hottest weather. 


Fishermen, too, say that these 
Fruehaufs — “refrigerators on 
~wheels”——have made it possible for 
them to, tap an undeveloped source 
of food supply and -revolutionize 
marketing methods of shellfish. 


If you aren’t fully familiar with 
the economies of the Trailer 
method of hauling, by all means 
get the story from your nearest 
Fruehauf representative, 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
Service in Principal Cities 








































THE Fate RADIATOR” PIPE 
; PATS. & PATS. PEND. ue 
Cool-smoking Kirsten Pipes are now at your favorite dealer's. 
Quantities are temporarily limited, but keep asking — more 
Kirsten Pipes are on the way to provide perfect smoking pleasure. 
The Kirsten Pipe is scientifically designed to give a cool smoke 
— a smoke free from tongue-bite and throat irritation. The big 
radiator cools each puff of smoke . . . traps and condenses bitter 
tars, oils and moisture. The Kirsten is easily and thoroughly 
cleaned with the built-in ramrod. ‘ 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO. Your dealer will have 2 sizes, 
Dept. 197, Seattle 1, Wash. Medium, $7.00; Large, $8.50 


They’re Cool...Clean...Sweet Smoking 












YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING MADE EASY 


Give Fabulous 
Fruit 


from Blue Goose 
Orchards 










America’s finest, juiciest _ 
fruit .. . giant-sized du 
Comice and d’Anjou 
pears, enormous Deli- 
cious apples, golden Blue Goose Keep gifts coming through entire year with 
oranges, famed Coachella Valley Fruit O’the Calendar Club Memberships 


dates, meaty mammoth walnuts, Start now with gorgeous 15-lb. December “Luxury” basket. 
etc. . .. cellophane protected in Then select 8, 5 or 2 additional monthly packages from this list: 


















AE : lan. pears; Feb. Delicious apples; Mar. seedless it; July, 
genuine imported Mexican basket nae Aug. Seeecioraes Sept. Blushy "Oe De 
with gorgeous red ribbon as pic- _licious apples; Nov. du Comice pears; Dec. 15-Ib. Luxury basket. 
tured here. -Everything express prepaid. Memberships: 9 months, 

Noother ilk on tichains, ainsi, $31.00; 6 months, $22.50; 3 months, 44.00. 


so welcome to your family, friends, re- 

turning servicemen, business associates. ; 

Write or wire for color catalog. : Rit O’the Calendar memberships 
addresses 


MAIL TODAY TO BLUE GY OSE ORCHARDS 





















wom ts teed to arrive in M a 

condition (mili camps at cy — Sy : 

your risk). No a out- Add ESS s 

side U.S. No C.O.D’s. Reference: SS : ~~ 

First National Bank, Medford : Check enclosed for $. 
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They Were Real People 


At this late hour war films are a dated 
product. But there is nothing dated about 
“The Last Chance,” a Swiss film import. 
ed by M-G-M for release about the mid. 
dle of November. Here is not only one of 
the great pictures to come out of the 
war but a movie that deserves a special 
niche in the film libraries. 

Neither producer, director, nor actor 
concerned with “The Last Chance” are 
familiar to the American public. As a 
matter of fact, only three of them are 
professionals. Their names are Therese 
Giehse, Robert Schwarz, and Giusep 
Galeati. All the others are just pele 

















Camera refugees and a bona fide 












who more or less play themselves. B 
_ difficult to tell them from the prom 
sionals. . ha 

The story begins in Italy in the autu 
of 1943 as an American sergeant and! 
English lieutenant escape from a & 
freighting them to a Nazi prison cai 
The two soldiers find temporary rei 
with an Italian priest, and through 
meet a varied group of refugees W 
are never more than a frantic ju 
ahead of the Nazis. Together with a Bi 
ish major, the sergeant and the i 
tenant reluctantly elect to chaperon | 
refugees across the mountain pa 
into Switzerland. ' 

It is part of the film’s realistic appre 
that these three men would rather Bi 
gone on alone, and swiftly. Saddled 4 
an assortment of old folk and childs 
they have only an academic interet® 
the victims of Nazi persecution. 4* 
American, in particular, nervously 
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Dee what has happ ened at Hudson | ; : 


Wateh for exeiting 1946 medels ... that. bring new meaning to a fime old name 


Hudson dealers, across the country, are telling us we have given 
them far more in the way of fresh new styling, luxury and 
convenience than they had thought possible. 


We designed these 1946 Hudsons in the belief that you will want, 
in your next car, the extra smartness and beauty—all the fine style 
touches—that you crossed from your mind in the war years. 


But we also feel sure that you will continue to value those solid. 
qualities that came first when cars had to stand up. By this we mean 
the reliability, endurance and low-cost operation that have won so 
many new friends for Hudson since Pearl Harbor. 


Materials and workmanship were never finer than in these exciting 
new models, which are rolling in increasing volume from our 
assembly lines, as great plants and skilled workmen swing into 
full peacetime production. ' 


We join your nearest Hudson dealer in inviting you to see 


these cars which bring new meaning to a fine old name. Let him 


help you choose your next new car. 


he distinctive Hudson Triangle emblem— 
‘ea new dress for a new day—will soon be 


sSeniliar sight on America’s bighways. 
a . HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 14, MICH. 
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A TINY BENT PIECE OF WIRE 
MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION 


In making rifle cases... Bostitchin 
“ee ce canvas “overcoats” to meta 

ackbones... helped a manufacturer make 
an unusual increase in production per man 
from 714 units per hour to 65... cutting 
costs 70 ‘O° 

This illustrates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of compe gece | ... that using a tin 
bent piece of wire for fastening... instal, 
plastics, paper, wood, rubber, cloth, in any 
combination...usually speeds production. 

A cosmetic manufacturer saves 50% b 
Bostitching lipstick holders to cards... 
a baffle ring assembly is Bostitched in 5 
minutes as against 55 minutes for riveting 
...@ candy maker seals corrugated cases 
in half the previous time. 

Investigate Bostitching now . . . send 
for Folder B-154 which briefly covers rep- 
resentative models and may suggest an 
application you can use to s fasten- 
ing or lower costs. : 
adden Bates ace, Wie Sees pom? 

titch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHING offers you the MOST in stapling 


Lee | 








3 lence... Nearly 50 
epeclalicies ici in Phen =A er 


Engineering ... 18 research en- 
gineers 


e6600e00eGe 
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Selection... Nearly 800 models 


Service ... Over 200 local re- 
sentatives, all stapling s ts 
(300 prewar, 400 postwar, 


t! Ebetetene 


Bostitch Staples in most sizes are now available 


BOSTITCH 


F404 FASTE R 
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gards the unhappy members 
of the entourage as “jerks,” 
but it is the American who, 
having shot his mouth off, 
discovers that he is a Boy 
Scout at heart. 


The Nine Tongues: 
What Leopold Lindtberg, the — 
director, has done with this 
odyssey of escape is some- 
thing to remember. The pho- 
tography and sets are up to 
Hollywood’s best, and better. 
But more important, .Lindt- 
berg has arranged his people 
and their plight in a pattern 
that makes you forget the 
camera. Because the players 
speak in nine languages, there 
are titles; but such is the per- 
suasion of “The Last Chance” 
that the titles, after a while, 
seem unnecessary. 

The mastermind of “The © 
Last Chance” is Lazar Wechs- 
ler, who has produced some 
200 films abroad since 1980. 
“All the performers in this 
picture,” Wechsler says, 
“acted with their hearts.” This is a rea- 
sonable statement. E. G. Morrison and 
John Hoy, respectively the English major 


. and lieutenant, are Britishers who actual- 


ly escaped from Italy into Switzerland. 
Neither had acted professionally before. 
Similarly, Ray Reagan, the American ser- 
geant, is a Laurel Springs, N. J., boy in- 
terned in Diibendorf, Switzerland, when 
his plane made a forced landing. 
Reagan had been in Diibendorf three 
months when he saw a notice on the 
bulletin board asking for volunteers to 
confront a camera in “The Last Chance.” 
A regulation GI and ‘no Tyrone Power, 
Reagan sugested the job to a photogenic 
buddy and offered to see him through 
the screen test. Following the Cinderella 
pattern, the modest Reagan got the job 
instead—a matter of time off in Zurich 
with all expenses paid, and a salary of 
600 Swiss francs a month, or approxi- 
mately $140 in American money. (THE 
Last CuHance. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
International Films. Leopold Lindtberg, 
director. Lazar Wechsler, producer.) 
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Research Into Nightmare 


On the surface, “Spellbound” is a ro- 
mantic whodunit with psychiatric over- 
tones. But, basically, it is a typical Alfred 
Hitchcock exercise in crime and astonish- 
ment and, as such, a superior and sus- 
penseful melodrama. 

Despite the pretentiously scientific 
treatment, Ben Hecht’s adaptation of 
-Francis Beeding’s* novel, “The House of 









Peck, with eyes and razor; Bergman, sound ¢ 


_Ginating departure from the troddeqp 
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Dr. Edwardes,” makes strategic box-offies 
use of the fact that Ingrid Bergman lovg 
Gregory Peck. Miss Bergman is a wom 
psychiatrist in a Vermont sanitarium. F@ 
this role the Swedish actress wears home 
rimmed glasses and a businesslike his 
do, neither of which is ‘able to diminigi 
her special charm and may, possibly, am 
to it. Peck is a young doctor ng 
from amnesia, who thinks he has kilie 
a man in his blank past and has momeiit 
when he isn’t safe to have around @& 
house. - 

It is love, with only a feeble assi¢ 
from science, that prompts Dr. Bergman 
to retrace the past and prove to Dr. Ped 












that he is the victim of an aberration Ame 
Encouraged by her former professa™ Abrc 
(Michael Chekhov in a delightful impexil whose 
sonation of a wise and kindly old bird) shudde 
the. pupil and the master explore the p 

tient’s dream world and come up with Ath 
clue—a remarkable feat considering thay that w 
Salvador Dali designed the décor anggaadou 
symbols of this schizophrenic nightmare ey w. 
Miklos Rézsa, Hungarian-born composef The 
wrote the musical score under orders fro the : 
Hitchcock to produce something th om 
would make the audience aware of itg % the, 


absence when it suddenly stopped. 

The film’s psychiatric content has bee 
supervised by Dr. May E. Romm ant 
will intrigue the layman with its plaus 


—T But the chances are that practicing} 
psychiatrists will take it with a grain o You | 
salt. Nevertheless, “Spellbound” is a fay good 


path. Excellent support ranges from 


ists. Alfred Hitchcock, director. Dav 
O. Selznick, producer.) 
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America has much fo be thankful for. 


Abroad we have overcome enemies 
whose strength not long ago sent a 
shudder of fear throughout the world. 

At home we have checked an 
that would have impaired our 
and our American way of life. That en- 


ad emy was inflation—runaway prices. 


The credit for this achiovenent, 


the credit for military victory, “am 


f ig 0 the people. 


You—the individual American citizen 


‘| —have kept our economy strong in the 


an face of the greatest inflationary threat 


this nation ever faced. 


| You did it by simple, everyday acts 
good citizenship. 


“® +You put, on the average, nearly one- 


tow h of your income into War Bonds 


a and other savings. The 85,000,000 


of War Bonds not only helped 


ay Pry the costsof war, butalso contributed 


& Government message prepared by the War Advertising Council and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magasine Publishers of America. 





A 


Timely 


Message 


to 


Americans 


from 
The Secretary of the Treasury 


greatly to a stable, prosperous postwar 
nation. 

You, the individual American citizen, 
also helped by cooperation with ration- 
ing, price and wage controls, by exer- 
cising restraint in your buying and by 


pee Sines ee Gk aewere 
on prices, 


THE TASK AHEAD 


We now set our faces toward this future: 
a prosperous, stable postwar America 
—an America with jobs and an oppor- 
tunity for all. 

To achieve thisiwe must steer a firm 
course between an inflationary price 
rise such as followed World War I and 
a deflation that might mean prolonged 
unemployment. Pricesrose moresharply 
after the last war than they did during 
the conflict and paved the way for the 
depression that followed—a depression 


which meant unemployment, business 
failures and farm foreclosures for many. 
Today you can help steer our course 
toward a prosperous America: 
—by buying all the Victory Bonds 
you can afford and by holding on to 
the War Bonds you now have 
—by cooperating with such price, 
rationing and other controls as may 
be necessary for a while longer 
—by continuing to exercise patience 
and good sense with high faith in our 
future. 
The challenge to America of switching 


from war to peace with a minimum of 
clashing gears is a big one. 

But it is a small one compared to thé 
tasks this nation has accomplished since 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. 


' Secretary of the Trdzeury 


™ 
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Old-Fashioned Skin 


Last week the veteran critic CJ: 
Bulliet complained in The Chicago Daily 
News that the “easy old ways” had re- 
turned. The occasion: the Art Institute’s 
American Exhibition of Paintings award 
of $4,000 in prizes. 

| The all-conservative jury awarded 
seven prizes to an all-conservative roster 
headed by Kenneth Hayes Miller, 69. 
Miller’s winner of $750, “Reverie,” is a 
life-size blond nude. Three of the other 
prizes went to former Miller students— 
Edward Hopper, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, and 
‘Edward Laning. 


Qo 


A Look at the Albrights 


Ivan Le Lorraine Albright is becoming 
a legend of Dali-esque proportions. His 
paintings of flabby, dissolute men and 
women, and his still lifes of rotting fruit 
and dust-covered, frayed fabrics are near- 
ly as bewitching to the public as Dali’s 
limp watches and swarming ants. With a 
sure eye for the grandstand, Albright 
gives his pictures such titles as “Into 
the World There Came a Soul Called 
Ida,” for a prostitute. His prices run wu 
to $125,000. He tells of dismissing mode 
because they were too beautiful, of dis- 
continuing a painting he had worked on 
for a year because his model, a neighbor’s 
servant girl, married and moved away. 
“Did you ever hear of such ingratitude 
Albright asks indignantly. 

In 1948 Albright went to Hollywood 
for a year with his inseparable, identical 





Ivan Albright’s sinful Ida 


twin brother Malvin Marr, and together 
they painted the portraits for the movie 
version of Oscar Wilde’s “Picture of 
Dorian Gray” (NEwswEEK, Nov. 29, 
1943). Malvin, formerly an academic 
sculptor, now a painter who calls himself 
Zsissly, did the formal portrait of the 
handsome Dorian. Ivan did the final 
portrait of Dorian in decay with Wildean 
extravagance. 
The Fifth Drink: Through the years, 


Ivan and the less talented Zsissly won 


prizes and other awards at national shows 
—27 between them. Ivan was written up 
in the art magazine: hv surrealist fanciers 


fascinated by his obsessive preoccupaticg 
with death. But the twins, who are noy 
48, never held a show. . 

Then last summer Reeves Lewentha, 
high-pressure director of the Associated 
American Artists of New York and Chi. 
cago, visited the two artists. Thanks tp 
“that fifth drink,” the twins. now claim 
they agreed to their first show. It opened 
last week at Associated’s capacious New 
York galleries, filled with 27 oils by Ivan, 
25 oils by Zsissly, and many water coloy 
and gouaches by both. 

But the twins might have been bette 
off if they hadn’t had that fifth drink 
For many visitors—including most artis 
—were horrified by the fantastic amount 
of bad painting in the show—hammy 
things, inept things, and tricks. 

Alternating with Ivan’s canvases ar 
Zsissly’s paintings of what he calls “the 
richness in life.” These like the one of 
the “Girl in Red,” sitting with a mando 
lin in an ornate setting, succeed only in 
being tawdry. 

The Third Personality: But ther 
is still another surprise in the show. A 
second gallery contains paintings whid 
appear to be by a third personality alt 
gether. These are cheerful scenes of the 
Maine sea coast, painted neither trickily 
hor superrealistically, but quite pleas 
antly. Actually they are painted by bot 
twins, in their other, outdoor selves. 

The twins live in Warrenville, I 
near Chicago, with their father Adam 
who got rich as a painter of “barefo 


~ boys with cheeks of umber.” The twin 


built themselves id&ntical stucco studio 
with a single outlying privy but an elab 
orate interior bar. Convivial souls, th 
Albrights love to be the center of 

crowd. Their friends find them fey, chil 
like, and charming. 


Qo 


Children of Pissarro 


Camille Pissarro was a Danish citize 
of Jewish blood, born in the West | 
dies. He was also a founder of Frend 
impressionism. His paintings were amor 
the most French and the most beauti 
of impressionist paintings. They we 
also among the most important. For © 
zanne and others stemmed from Pissart 

Like most great innovators in art, Fi 
sarro struggled against odds for ye: 
After the ffth of his seven children 
born, he wrote a friend: “Want, nay evé 
distress, are rampant in the house.” 
Pissarro’s paintings which once baré 
fed his own brood are now aiding 4 
children of other men. An exhibition ( 
47 Pissarros, which opened last week 
the Wildenstein Galleries in New You 
is a benefit for the Goddard Neighb® 
hood Center, an East side settlemet 
house. Twenty paintings by artists Wi 
influenced or were influenced by 5! 
such 2s Corot, M:net, Cézanne, Gaugt! 
and Renoir, are shown with his wor 
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Nest In "Goodbye, little atom”... said thi ere advertisement on the cyclotron 
- Frend published in October, 1940. More thawmeg ears ago Revere 
aa and metallurgy were helping to smash atoms; ists in 
xy we their desperate atomic race against the Axis! 

For C Even as we write, the vital part which Revere’s rich knowledge of metal 
Pissarn - processing played in Manhattan Project is restricted for security reasons, 
art, I _ While assuming no credit for the world-shaking basic developments, we 
hall take pride in knowing that Revere’s metallurgical skill and experience 







helped produce the atomic bomb. 

This same practical knowledge about metals is at the service of all 
industry to help, through Revere mill products or special forms of Revere 
copper, brass, bronze, aluminum, magnesium, steel, in transmuting your 
post-war plans into successful, profitable products. Won't you consult us? 
There is no obligation. Listen to The Human Adventure on the Mutual 
Network every Wednesday evening, 10 to 10:30 p. m., E.S.T. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
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FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGHESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 
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There’s pleasure aplenty when the drinks 

are made with Kentucky Tavern, for this 

fine liquor with its uniform quality and 

flavor has been the traditional obligation 

of the same Kentucky family for 74 years, 
©1945 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
_ Louisville, Kentucky 





Glassware by 
Richard E. Bishop 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...VICTORY BONDS! 
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Kapell and the Usher 


There was a time, not many years ago, 
when a thin young piano student used to 
try to sneak into Carnegie Hall concerts 
in New York. Unlike some of his fellow 
students, however, he had not perfected 
a gate-crashing system and was usually 
caught—and usually by the same usher. 
As he landed on the curb, the buddin 
pianist used to say, half in hope and h 
in bravado: “I'll come back and haunt 
you some day—from the platform!” 

Since those adolescent humiliations, 
William Kapell, now 28 and one of the 
most brilliant young American concert 
pianists, has become thoroughly familiar 
with the Carnegie stage. And his ice 





Kapell: He haunts many halls 


water and towels are now brought to him 
by his old enemy, the usher. 
Last week, Kapell- opened his 1945-46 


concert season by playing three perform- 


ances with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Artur Rodzinski. Fans 
the late Sergei Rachmaninoff who had 
come to hear a youngster play the great 
Russian master’s “Rapsodie on a Theme 
by Paganini” gave Kapell an ovation as 
jhe finished. With head bent over the key- 
in complete concentration, this 23- 
year-old had brought back memories of 
Rachmaninoff himself, the gaunt Titan who 
is Kapell’s idol.- Here was flashing, sure 
ique; and here was overwhelming 
sound, produced in the grand manner. 
Khatchaturian and Turkey: Ka- 
pell is a shock-haired, slight young man. 
But what he lacks in size he makes up in 
temperament and virtuosity. His famil 
and friends call him Willy. His col- 
, to his unending discomfort, re- 
et to him as William Khatchaturian Ka- 





pel. It was his performance of. Arani 


Matchaturian's piano eoncerto, 


lay at ° a 











ow you can have that USPM Metered Mail System you 
have wanted and needed for so long! Now. you can get rid 


_of those late afternoon jams in your mailroom ... those delays 


that result in missed trains and planes. The new USPM 
Metered Mail Machines handle each day’s mail easily and 
smoothly, speeding up the operation of every department in 
your office. 

The new Model 55, illustrated above, is built to meet the 
needs of most mailrooms. Electrically operated, it handles all 
classes of mail as well as parcel post. It seals, imprints correct 
postage, postmarks, counts and stacks in one mechanical 


~operation. And its patented Omni Meter prints any denomina- 


tion from 4c to $9.99}4 in one impression! 

The new Model 88 USPM Metered Mail Machine for large 
volume mailers, Model 57 for parcel post only, and the Model 
45 hand-operated machine are also available. Order from your 
nearest Commercial Controls office today. 


Metered Mail Systems ... Letter and Parcel Post Scales ... Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . .. Multipost Stamp Affixers ...Mallroom Equipment 
Enderseographs . .. Ticketograph Systems ... All units now in production 
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an: Detroit... 


your city’s PCA ticket office. 


It costs less today to fly PCA — 





“Wire Krebs, see him in Cleveland 10:30... Lunch with Snodgrass 
meet our sub-contractor Milwaukee at 2:45—and 
phone my wife in Scarsdale I'll be an hour late for dinner!’ 


No, Powerhouse Pete isn’t off his beam . . « 
IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 


--.And fares were never lower! 
For air reservations anywhere, call 





THE CAPITAL 






















PORTAL 


No oaken door guarded a 
treasure-filled cellar more care- 
fully than the Lejon cork guards 
the flavor of its own white wine. 
Chateau Lejon, bottled at the 
winery, comes to you sealed 
with the bouquet that all who 


rink enjoy. 


wen 
Chateau Lopon 


CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE. 


Distributed by National Distillers Products 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 
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CORRASABLE BOND 


Erases without a frace 





AIR MAIL PAPERS 
Sheets marked for 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 





BERKSHIRE BONDS 


Reflect Your Prestige 








t= some of her American, Irish, Scottis 
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- .got the children understood. But “HAMEERS 
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the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
under Efrem Kurtz, that put Kapell in i 
the big time. Since then, he has played 
the Russian’s showy vehicle until he jg | 
sick of it. But he still plays it and, though 
it hangs around his neck like the alba. 
tross, he will probably continue to play 
it for the good and simple reason that it 
brings down the house. re? 

A frail child who didn’t take to athlet. a ~ 
ics, Willy was piano-crazy. When he was M&F - 
10, his Russian-Spanish father and Polish 
mother started his piano lessons. After’ 
six weeks, he won a neighborhood con. 
test. The prize was a turkey dinner given 
by José Iturbi. Concert publicity being. 
what it is, Willy is now as tired of that 
turkey as he is of Khatchaturian. Later, 
he studied under Mme. Olga Samarof- 
Stokowski, whese teaching. was also re- 
sponsible for the mature finish of Eu. 
gene List, the GI pianist who played at 
Potsdam for President Truman, Stalin 97 
and Churchill. 

Meter for Applause: In 1941, Ka. 
pell won the Philadelphia Youth Contest. 
After that came the Naumburg Award, | 
the Town Hall Award—and Khatchatu. 
rian. In 1944, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
took the unprecedented step of signing Fron 


him as a soloist for three successive years. | you’ 
He will play with that orchestra six times trave 
this year, in a schedule which will in in ur 
clude 27 other orchestral dates. __ and 1 

Kapell’s first overseas appearances gage 
were made last summer in Australia. Like why ] 


Eugene Ormandy the summer before, he all ov 
went at the invitation of the Australian than 
Broadcasting Commission. The Aussies No 
like him, especially Marshall Sumner, a ly; 
well-known Australian. pianist who at- 
tended Kapell’s concert in Perth. Sumner 


‘clapped so hard he hurt his hand and had es 
to postpone a forthcoming concert. lugga, 
; ; sg At be 













This Is Susie : 

Susie Reed faced her toughest audience 
last week. In only fourteen weeks of 
professional life as a night-club enter 
tainer, she has faced down drunks 
snorers, smart alecks, and other @ 
believers in the art of folk singing, ®@ 
art by which Miss Reed, at 18, has ma 
herself the current sensation of ™ 
York. “This is a zither,” she will 
pointing down to her ancient instrum@ 
Or, “This is a very simple song,” 4 
explains.. This. type of enlightenm 
added to the disarming and. appealj 
simplicity of Susie’s little-girl dressaayy 
long red hair, freckles, and green eyeym 
-seldom fails to shush the most unruly 

Not.so with the carefully invited aud 
ence of ten which gathered at Café S i 































Uptown. one afternoon last week. Rang Men’; 

1h “in age from 3-to 10, they were Um above. 
a. en of certain Café Society regulat at righ 
<}-:<Who wanted their kids to hear Susie simi - jy, sty 





and English folk songs. 
The ice cream, cake, and milk thé 
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Samsonite 
Streamlite Luggage 


Its going places! 


From Marseilles to Manila to Mason City, 
you'll find Samsonite luggage the favorite 
travelling companion of our men and women 
in uniform. They’ve been doing rugged jobs, 
and they appreciate rugged luggage . . . lug- 
gage that stays smart in any climate. That's 
why Post Exchanges and Ship’s Service Stores 
all over the world have sold more Samsonite 


than any: other brand of luggage. . ‘ 


Now that our war job is done, we’ll be sup- 
lying Mr. and Mrs. America with more and 
tter Samsonite luggage . . . distinguished 
for its advanced design, its smart beauty, its 
tugged utility, its matchless value .. . the 
luggage that’s “‘strong enough to stand on.” 
At better stores everywhere. 
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7 | 7 - SHWAYDER BROS., INC. 
ek. Rang Men’s overnight case; 

were the above. » Men’s two-suiter, ; ig’ 
y regula aright, typical of Samson- : ee 

Susie SIGE ite style, Samsonite value. - : Popular price range . .. in men’s and women’s luggage ; 33 , 
 Scottis : | from $12 to $30 approximately, according to size and style, 


, Bubject to existing United States government taxes. 
milk thé : 


But “HABMEERS OF SAMSONITE LUGGAGE, SAMSON CARD TABLES AND SAMSON FOLDING CHAIRS 
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S, jewel Temperature and pressure conditions of the world’s One of literally hundreds of experiments inspired by 
1ds—abolim highest air routes can be simulated in this modern Curtiss-Wright’s constant search for perfection, and 
: year tf , high-altitude test chamber used by Curtiss-Wright designed to insure smoother flight in luxurious trans- 

engineers to perfect aircraft engine fuel systems..s ports such as the Curtiss Commando. 


ane trip 
le Janei : 
chine, | 4 ae Incredible stresses test the stamina of 
nd endl Curtiss electric propellers. In this electronic 
é test cell every type of propeller vibration 
e can be duplicated—to assure the dependa- 
lous ng The little rooms where new worlds are made _ bility of the Curtiss variable pitch revers 
ant end ible propellers that provide new freedom _ 
i pees. s it ‘i : fi ise, braking f f - 
sy | All scientific progress begins with a man sitting quietly in a room... pat: ase: ee 
ade a at his work table... thinking. 
amble ( So it was when the young Wright brothers, in the rear of their 
arty tos bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, drew little pencil sketches of a 


they ha 
staggeri 


Queen is 


candida 


machine that would enable men to fly. 
And so it is today at Curtiss-Wright, 
where scientists and engineers 
work unceasingly, in single- 

minded dedication to the 















At rn em eee, 
esa 0 eee, 
rerany 


cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implemene their 
search for new and better ways of air transportation. From these 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it 
possible to bring the benefits of faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 
For future developments of the air age, whatever form they may 
take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 

“ ao 


















i watching a laboratory “rainbow” whose FIRST IN FLIGHT 
g color patterns determine the strength 


Materials used in the mighty Wright Cyclone ee cb iagaseht gel e ; i 
Bc anas one Curtiss@ Wright — 
Pa Dy the of resear t is helping ¢ “ . : : 

we to rexnake transportation while cresting ee AIRPLANES + ENGINES + PROPELLERS | 


WS opportunities for you in the new age ‘of 
ae, travel and communication. 


















This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred Stock for 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an omer to buy, any of such 
Stock. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


60,000 Shares 


Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Preferred Stock (Cumulative), 334% Series 


($100 Par Value—Convertible Prior to September 15, 1955) 


Price $103 Per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from September 15, 1945) 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer this Stock in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


- Harriman Ripley & Co. 3 Reynolds & Co. 


Incorporated 


Glore, Forgan & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. ° 


Lazard Freres & Co. 


October 16, 1945. 





























OVERLOOKING NEW YORK’'S oniy 
PRIVATE PARK EAST 21st STREET 
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In a man, refinement shows in ease of NUT 
bearing, polite manner, kindly, direct gaze. \\N \ se 
There is refinement, too, in Myers’s Jamaica BON : 
Rum ... in its rich bouquet, mellow flavour, 


unchangeable fine quality.Enjoyits smoother 


blending in a Myers’s Flanagan Cocktail*! 


*Write for free recipe book... 
R. U. Delapenha & Company, Inc. 
Sole Distributor in the U.S.A. 

57 Laight Street, Dept. NW-11 
New York 13, N.Y. 


MYERS'S JAMAICA: RUM 


“FOR THAT WEALTH OF FLAVOUR 
THE RUM MUST BE MYERS'S” 














Queen Janet and Prince Charming Ray 






and a jury of five are picked from 
audience before the broadcast. Jad 
Bailey, the show’s glib, genial emce 
interviews each candidate on the air, an 
asks the never-never question: “What ong 
wish would you like to have granted i 
you were chosen Queen for a Da 


‘Audience applause and the jury’s co 


sideration of the most amusing, sincerd 
and deserving subject decide the Queer 
And from then on, the works are hers 
until the clock strikes 2:30 p.m. the neg 
day. Unlike Cinderella, however, t 
Queen never regains her title, but s 
keeps the glass slipper. 


Romance in Tucson: The wish an 
vary with the Queens, the youngest 
whom so far was 16, and the oldest & 
The show is prepared to cope with an 
thing. Only one request had to be deniet 
to meet and console Mrs. Roosevelt O 
few days after the President’s death.-J 
least one wish has had romantic result 
On Aug. 31 Queen Janet Brier, 17, ask 
for.a trip to Tucson, Ariz., there to | 
dated by a different lieutenant eve 
hour. At Tucson, Lt. Ray Yatuni was t 
first man up, and Janet promptly forg 
the rest. A fortnight ago, she announct 
their engagement. wi 


ra 


Surrender Unto Caesar 


James Caesar Petrillo laid down ti giwing 
law again last week. This time, the cz 
of the AFL American Federation of of exci 
sicians lit into the networks which hi excel 
frequency-modulation outlets. 
usual, he had his way. é woman 
Since 1943, with the approval of iy | 
Federal Communications Commissi ; 
the four networks have been catty Special 
many of their regular programs sif 


. taneously on FM outlets. They reasogy. 


that this was the best way to attract MR % * 
teners to the new stations which, ¢ . oe 
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Special Christmas Rate:1 Year $3.75 New swe ek § 


act i a oss eo eee aes ae ‘The Magazine of News Significance, A. 
BH ee lime 6 “asad Soar baw York 18, New York 
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and the transmutation 


of a Miss Daws. ee 0 They're an unbeatable team this season-= with almost no 
effort! Old Mr. Nick is proud as punch that he’s dodging the Christmas 

rush, and Miss Daws finds this a welcome change from scouting for his daughter's present, 

wracking her brain for suggestions, and wrapping his Christmas packages. Because this year he’s sending 
Newsweek—the perfect Christmas choice—and he knows-(she knows, too) that he's 
ging his friends a gift that will last, triage week after week a valued supply 





of exciting, stimulating reading. A clever man, he! A changed ° 
woman, she! And all because of Newsweek! 


aie 
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keep collar 
Salhjvaisbo'the peontek ge witoney oe O1 nts DOWN 


reproduce music with greater clarity.~ 


Petrillo objected. If a station dupli- | = by wearing a og 


Alaska 


cates a program, he asserted, then it 

must also duplicate the number of mu- | } 7] wns, alw 
sicians used on the original program. : f Bese day 
Thus, in broadcasting the concerts of the f7 uilding | 










* The 
105-piece - New York - Philharmonic-Sym- he imagi 
phony, CBS would have to hire an addi- : COLLAR amped 
tional 105 musicians to twiddle while the == ok towal 
Philharmonic played. * <= 'STAY-DOWN’E {mic 

Since musicians average the highest sal- Dy "3 — aska is. 
aries of radio employes, and since the net- Before | 
works get no revenue from FM stations est read 
carrying the duplicating programs, the ka. G 


tMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by es into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 


MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 



























1 ae 
in all price nope cost would be prohibitive. Angrily charg- Alaska 
“oye pring ae ing that it would “set FM back years,” art, Its 
ache iat the networks surrendered. On the Pe- nest Gr 

trillo-set date of Oct. 29, FM music will nd prese 
again be largely recorded or transcribed. eface to 
ead “Gold Nn 
¥ LAR “STAY-DOWN" and eliminate st wus wrin- peeks 
Jubilee Sees ae fore 
In a tiny shack atop a Westinghouse a peu —we eee. . Katively in 
building in East Pittsburgh, five men solt collar comfost. Saves laundering. Mil- 
crowded together to broadcast the world’s pring som ae sees Wee ee dioeat 
first regularly scheduled radio program— —4 for $1, postpaid. 
results of the Harding-Cox election. The CREST SPECIALTY SCW.Weshinaten she 








station was KDKA. The day was Nov. 2, 
1920. S 

Seizing on the date as opportunity for 
considerable back slapping, the industry 





»MARXMAN> 








27 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y has proclaimed the week of Nov. 4 as ; 
radio’s silver jubilee. The hoopla will EVER For 6 on | 
include the usual special programs. The GET the Half-Shell « 


Mutual Broadcasting System will jump HUNGRY A Creamy Stew 


off early by turning over the network— Sanus 406 dun Sateen eaten 
from executive to engineer—to the Boy FOR FALL-HOLIDAY DELIVERY 
and Girl Scouts on Nov. 3. Commercial _ Direct from deep oyster beds 


Send no money, but get on our priority list today 
by sending us today your name and address. You 
will be informed when the choicest oysters are 
ready (ne obligation to buy). nag red enjoy 
our succulent Fire Place Oysters, in the home 
pa e. 96 fresh oysters in the shell or opened. 
Only $3.50. Iced, shipped by express (paid by 
moe § anywhere, direct from our own deep, salty 
oyster beds in Long Island waters. (Oyster knife 
$1.00 extra). Most tasty appreciated gift that 


owners 
19 PRACTICAL nn ante, eke nao) ones 


RSE 7 Bee] || ctase aati. aca aias 
that will help you to get Greanport; tong lands Mowe York 
pe better gas mileage 
ge longer tire life 


me better performance 
me lower upkeep costs 


shows will feature old music—and prob- 
ably old gags. Many quiz programs will 
pay off in silver dollars. 


| Zo All 
AUTO 


































Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 
Customer Research Dept., Room 1707 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Bi Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
A. “Automobile User's Guide” ining 196 
i practical suggestions on care operation. 

















































Mr. ‘ we 
miss please r Tiniest Yet: This 10-ounce Belmont age 
Address... porrer ery: ce : pocket radio comes in almost any finish : 

; city a .. from suéde. to-gold: and..costs $30 up. 

ta BAS ost: Six State Its five miniature -tubes, like those in— 

hi new ewned ee ee _tadar proximity fuses, give it the recep- 
11 yeer model -tion power. of a five-tube set. 
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BOOKS 
hree Tickets to Alaska 


Alaska is the last frontier and Ameri- 
wns, always frontier-minded, regard it 
ese days with renewed interest. The 
tiiding of the Alcan Highway stirred 
ie imagination. Restless people, feeling 
ymped with their surroundings, now 
ok toward Nome as once their ancestors 
sked toward -the Western prairies. 
a is adventure. ; 

Before they set out, however, they had 
st read at least one of three books on 
yska. George Sundborg’s “Opportunity 
Alaska” is a good one to pick for a 
art, Its very first words, written by. 
yest Gruening, veteran newspaperman 
nd present Governor of Alaska, in the 
eface to the book, are a warning: 

“Gold nuggets are not to be found on 
e streets of Fairbanks. Fortunes cannot 
»made overnight or in a year or more 
Alaska. Jobs in the Territory are not 





Too much that has been written about 
ska stresses the adventure and under- 
ates the hardships and woes that in-- 


itably await the new frontiersmen, ° 


yening feels. A rugged realist, he is 
sturbed by the promotional enthusiasm 
at may lure hapless hundreds into the 
a North. He knows, on the other hand, 
t there is opportunity in Alaska, op- 
tunity for those “equipped with initia- 
courage, brains, brawn, patience, 
prsistence—and some capital.” Sundborg 
oks into and describes the pitfalls as 
ell as the gold pits. 
History in the Icebox’; Much has 
ya written about Alaska, “its past, 
sent, and future. One of the best new 
ks on its history is Stuart Ramsay 
mpkins’s “Alaska: Promyshlennik and 
mdough.”* This is a thoroughgoing — 
d well-documented study, the emi- 
mtly readable result of real scholarship. 
Tompkins’s book tells. the history of 
aska from the days of Peter the Great, 
ho sent the first explorers into the north- 
h seas, down to the great Alcan High-. 


ty, built with amazing speed to aid in - 


fending the United States. It is a thrill- 
cked story, crammed with great names 
history — Bering, Baranov, Captain 
ex, John Jacob Astor—strong men who 
it fortune from the seals, otters, and 
of its shores and seas and the 
its hills and rivers. Man struggled 
tman for its riches; nation struggled 
nation for its control. “Seward’s ice- 
as it was called after Lincoln’s 
etary of State bought it for the 
ted States, looms large in Ame 
bign policy. France, Spain, and t 
tin wanted Alaska than 


rte ce. They may become more so. 
tee United States acquired the Alas- 
3 f" . ‘ 

| ar ysn enniki’’. is 

— "ie the ime equivalent, 





for white fur trap- 
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TO INDUSTRY 

Sites Now Available for... 

Manufacturing - Warehousing - Distributing 
Are you concerned about a new location for your 
plant or warehouse? While your plans are still in the 
formative stage, we urge you to consult with us. A 
wide selection of trackage locations are available at 
advantageous points in the seven Northwest states 
served by the Soo Line—Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana. 

_ Our territory is teeming with opportunity for in- 
dustry with vision. The area is prosperous, the climate 
invigorating, and there. is an available labor market. 
- We have sites to lease or to sell at nearly every sta- 
tion on our line. Simply write us regarding your re- 
quirements, and we'll have one of our representatives 
call on you. Traffic representatives are located in key 
centers from coast to coast. Your inquiry will in- 
volve no obligation. 
® 


R. S. CLAAR, Industrial and Real Estate Commissioner,Seo Line Railroad 
First National-Soo Line Bidg. « P. O. Box 1109 - Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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kan peninsula from Russia in 1867 a 
settled its boundary in conference wi 
Britain early in this century. Since 
ard’s bold purchase the territory, y 
tentially one of the richest areas on th 
continent, has been a sort of stepchil 
Soon it may become a state. Tompkin 
too, looks upon it as a land of oppor 
nity; but. like Gruening and Sundbog 
issues his warning. 

Art on the Yukon: A perspective a 
count of the war years in Alaska, Hen 
Varnum Poors book, “An Artist Se 
Alaska,” is an enthusiastic introduction 
the new frontier. 

In March 1948, feeling ill at ease ; 
his new officer’s uniform, its pocke 
stuffed with military orders and sketd 
pads, Poor entrained for Alaska. kj 
War Department papers gave him 
access to the towns, camps, and ais 
fields from Fort Richardson to Poi 
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S.tascow 
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, & will find a new satisfaction in ay TODAY 


staying at The Biltmore for we have oF 

undertaken a comprehensive program the WORLD v 

of redecoration and refurbishing. Guest ° 
rooms have been done over...as well a reer cero 
as the Main Lobby, the Bowman Room, for international air travel via the aa Flag- 
the Madison Room and the famous ships of the American Airlines . 

Palm Court. You will like The Biltmore 


To the air-wise world traveler, peace also 
more than ever. 


brings CROWN Luggage designed for lightness 


and space econoniy, with a smartness inspired 
THE BOWMAN ROOM by air transportation itself. Make Crown your 
For Dinner AND Suprer DANCING Cantal companionfa the alr. 


THE ‘Whe Traveler's Mark of Distinction 
Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. m 
Pastory cad Main Otten Buy 


DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President ml 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Manager 409-421 W. Redweed $?. Vietery 230 Fifth Aven 
Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal Bettimere 1, Md. Bonds =—s_—- New York City 


ee . and its terrain were sketch rf 
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a 
Barrow. His pencil and brushes were 
busy all the long, cold way. 

Poor spent some time at Ladd Field in 
Fairbanks and more time on the Yukon 
and in Nome. Then, in company with an 
organizer of the Alaska Territorial Guard, 
he sailed leisurely all the way up the 
barren coast to the continent’s topmost 
tip. Most of the time—thanks to the Aleu- 
tians-the war was pretty remote, and 
Poor’s record, illustrated with simple line 
and wash drawings, is hardly a war book. 
But its enthusiasm will do nothing to 
discourage the twentieth-century pioneer 
who would seek a fortune in the land of 

ibilitiés. (OPPORTUNITY IN ALASKA. 
E Ceorge Sundborg. 302 pages. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. AtLaska: PROMYSHLENNIK 
snp SoURDOUGH. By Stuart Ramsay Tomp- 
kins. 350 pages. University of Oklahoma. 
$3. AN Artist SEEs ALaska. By Henry EN YY 
Varnum Poor. 279 pages. Viking. $3.50.) -: Of efi: the commas 
nities on San Francisco. Bay, 
Richmond, and only Richmond, offers a 
large central manufacturing district. A 
proximately 1000 acres are readily avail- 
able, complete with utilities and other fa- 
cilities. Land may be obtained in large or 


Your labor requirements, skilled Salil units, at a decided saving in time and 


or unskilled, can be filled from o money. 
tabor pool of proved efficiency. 


Available land is level, firm: of founda- 
tion, and sold complete with sewers, gas 
mains, water and electric lines. Construc- 
tion costs, due to the character of the land, 
are low. And the basic price of industrial 
acreage is far less than in comparable com- 


Over 71% of the Pacific Coast can munities, 
be served more cheaply from 
Richmond thon from extreme 


Southern or Northern points. Richmond is the largest tonnage port 
on the Pacific Coast — served by 2 main 
transcontinental railways—and located on 

express highways. Labor is here . . . readily 

ee ghemecoveil wll available. And climate is cool the year 

‘eal: SP ey eae ede ‘round, for higher productivity. For eco- 

nomical manufacturing, and speedy low 

i chicsaiadl toe eessaistess cost distribution, over 80 manufacturers 

population during last 5 years. have selected Richmond! 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


Clear, concise, factual... this book should _ 
be in the hands of every manufacturer® 
considering a ‘West Coast location. It's 
ftee. Write on your business fetterhead. 





RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 101 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


@ 


Largest tonnage port): A: rm Largest industrial crea 
on San Francisco Bay | arog on San Francisco Bay 








yHenry Varnum Poor, war artist 
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Reservoir Leak-Proofed 


with NO-OX-ID 


In large concrete basins many thou- 
sands of gallons of water can seep 
away through checking and spalling 

_ of the concrete. This tremendous 
waste, which may run into many dol- 
lars a day, can be stopped by coating 
the concrete surface with NO-OX-ID. 


Summer heat will not cause the 


NO-OX-:ID coating to flow nor will ~* 


winter cold cause it to check. 


NO-OX-ID provides a water resist- 
ant, tough, resilient non-oxidizing sur- 
face which will last indefinitely. It may 
be applied over the surface of old con- 
crete basins, as illustrated above, or 
as a finishing coating on new concrete 
basins. Write for details. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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_ments, a large navy and a 


The Truman Training Plan 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


I is well that President Truman 
has brushed aside all the hypocritical 
alternatives to universal military train- 
ing. They all tend to make complex a 
very simple problem. That problem is 
to provide this country with a suf- 
ficient number of trained men to cover 
our greatly enlarged commitments in 
the Western Hemisphere, in the Pacific 
Basin, in the Atlantic, and, potentially, 
in Europe and in ica. 

To cover present commit- 


small professional army are 
adequate. But these existing 
commitments can be made 
permanent and real only if 
we have the reserve force 
ready at all times to protect 
them in a possible war. 
To try to avoid this direct 
need by some form of sugar 
coating is pure self-decep- 
tion. To interweave the necessary 
training with high-school and college 
training would weaken our educa- 


tional system and provide very spotty | 


military training. To give boys a 
chance to choose one of a series of 
years, from 18 to 25, is to encourage 
postponement and to disrupt careers. 
To put the whole thing off until we 


. see how the world organizes itself will 


make it necessary to warm wp the 
whole thing later. To say that the 
atomic bomb, etc., has changed it all 
is to exchange what we know for what 
we don’t know. To'say, as some silly 
commentators. are saying, that Russia 
might be offended is to underestimate 
the good sense of Russia. And to say 
that strength invites attack is to fly 
in the face of 1917 and 1941. Weak- 
ness invites attack, not strength. 
Objections based on the possible 
impact of training on our free institu- 
tions can be met by the methods used 
in training. The indoctrination of 


‘trainees should be rigidly supervised 


by non-political and non-military edu- 
cators. And the small number of men 
in training and the small professional 
establishment are not sufficient to mili- 
tarize the nation. 


President Truman’s plan would 
not seriously interrupt civilian vareers. 
To pause a year at 18 would simplify 
and improve college ed cation. It has 
been my conviction, after 80 years of 
college teaching, that most freshmen 
are too immature to be in college. The 





“take men ‘at 21 would 


. tion to that, democracy can do no 


colleges and industries can make bet- | 
ter plans on the basis of taking in 19- | 
year-olds with a year of military train. | 
ing than 18-year-olds. 

Those parents who dread the pos. 
sibility of having their boys exposed to 
warfare should assure themselves that 
such a danger exists, training or no 
training. Two successive generations 
have already been called to the colors, 
There is no assurance that 
a third will not be called, 
willy-nilly. But there is as- 
surance that, if we are pre- 

ared, there is less likeli- 
hood that the next gener- 
tion will ever be called to 
battle. 

The plan fits the pattem 
of democracy in two ways. 
First, all boys are taken at 
the same age and at the 
same educational level. To 
rovide dis- 
tinctions between those who had gone 
to college and those who had -gone 
to work. Native capacity, aptitude and 
character will be the only distinction 
in the boys taken at 18. Moreover, to 
take a year from all boys is to leave 
them, after they are out, in the same 
relative position, career-wise. In addi- 


more to equalize opportunity. 

The incidental benefit to the health 
and morals of these boys may be great. 
The age suggested is, in a boy’s life, a 
moment of physical vigor, mixed with 
occasional . serious basic infirmities. 
Boys attain a man’s strength before 
they have a man’s judgment about 
conserving that strength. Diet, -rest, 
precautions against infection and ex- 

sure are now generally learned the 
hard way. The benefits provided by 
discipline, medical and dental cart 
and hygiene can be imposed by at! 
thority. Most parents will agree thal 
they should be so imposed. 


The government should stoutly 
resist all the special causes which wi 
try to use this opportunity to sell the 
wares. This precious year definitely 
should not be turned into a school a 
uplift pr of entertainment or of polit 
cal and economic propaganda. Its pu 
pose is quite clear and simple. It #4 
train men in the science of war 
provide the medical and moral ¢4 
essential thereto. Beyond that, 
should not go. : a 
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train- 


You'll agree 
its “Mellow as a 
Sunny Morning’ ¢ 
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SCHENLEY 


RESERVE 


It’s a promise ... you'll find a bright, smooth 
flavor that’s different . . . unmatched, we 
believe, in any other whiskey. Try Schenley 
Reserve . . . finest in a tradition of fine whiskies 
... the most widely enjoyed whiskey in America 
today! Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain 
neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 





Fill the cup... drink long and deep. It’s to your health, little girl... 
and to the health of all your family. From the faucets in your home | 
gushes the purest, safest water in the world—a triumph of American — 


engineering and modern chemistry. 


Monsanto Chemicals are used by the ton to bring yéu that constantly 
pure supply of clear, wholesome water. And Monsanto chemists are * 


researching constantly to safeguard the water you use. 


Such is one of the many ways in which Monsanto Chemistry serves 
you, little girl, by serving the needs of American Industry. Monsanto's | 


work in pharmaceuticals will also help to guard your health. And 


Monsanto’s advancements in plastics, textile chemicals, insecticides, * 
wood preservatives, glues, paints... . chemicals for fifty-odd of | 
America’s greatest industries... will enrich your life in a hundred 


new ways that scarcely anyone dreams of today. 


In fact, the older you grow, little girl, the more you will benefit from — 
Monsanto Chemistry. So, again—here’s to your health and happiness! 


Let’s toast it together . .. with the finest drink in the world! 


The Multi-Million Deller Drink—Our 
country’s household water bil! runs ~ 


more than three hundred million 


dollars a year. In the next two — 


Te re years alone, American communi 


M 1 } ties plan to invest over half a billion 
ONSANTO [Eee 
lars to extend and ve our | 


community water systems, so that 


sepceeetann ie ans a waT Ree? ees wider and more efficient use can be ' 
OTTRNNLORU ACHE RUST UTO@rGIEE 8G’ of Water-treating chemials | 


Monsanto Cuemicat Compant a 
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